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N THE HIsTory of the primitive Church 
there are recorded two pivotal experi- 
ences, the Resurrection and Pentecost, and 
they stand side by side in the record with 
little or no attempt to relate them one to the 
other. Early Christian literature also re- 
flects two types of distinctively Christian 
experience which correspond to these orig- 


| inal experiences, that is, being “in Christ” 


and being “in the Spirit.” The existence 
of these two distinct lines of Christian ex- 


| perience from the Resurrection and from 


Pentecost is worthy of mention, and a study 
of their relations may afford some sugges- 
tions or clues as to the handling of this type 


| of material, both in its intellectual formula- 


tion in the New Testament and in its essen- 
tial nature. 


I. Tue Two Types oF EXPERIENCE IN 
THE Book oF 


Luke’s second volume traces the con- 
tinuing movement inaugurated by Jesus and 
described in its initial stages in the Gospel. 
Luke is concerned to show how it spread 
from Jerusalem to Rome, and he finds 
the vital, continuing ‘spiritual impetus in 
two types of experience, the experience of 
the resurrected Christ, and the experience 
of the Spirit. These are the two foci of the 
spiritual undercurrent of Acts, and, as we 
shall see, Luke does little to make clear 
their relation one to the other. 


The Resurrection and the Coming of the Spirit 
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Acts starts with the remarkable experi- 
ence of the resurrected Christ. Luke can 
assume a knowledge of the fuller detail of 
this experience from the Gospel account in 
his first volume. Thus he summarizes: 
“He (Jesus) also showed himself alive af- 
ter his passion by many proofs, appearing 
unto them by the space of forty days, and 
speaking the things concerning the kingdom 
of God.” The strongly physical charac- 
ter of Luke’s resurrected Christ as well as 
the extended period of forty days of resur- 
rected life on earth make necessary and 
logical for Luke an Ascension. (The Gos- 
pel account of the Ascension occurs prob- 
ably on the very first day of the Resurrec- 
tion.) This experience of the Resurrection 
explains the clear assurance in the primi- 
tive Church that Jesus was alive, and it be- 
came an essential part of their preaching 
message. Paul in I Corinthians 15 reports 
in detail this tradition of the appearances of 
Jesus. 

Paul’s own experience on the Damascus 
Road, recounted three times over in the Book 
of Acts, is of this same character of a resur- 
rection appearance, and Paul so treats it in 
I Corinthians 15. (Luke did not realize 
the apparent contradiction with the Ascen- 
sion into heaven which would be thought to 
end such earthly revelations. ) 

It is to be noted that all these resurrec- 
tion appearances in Acts have to do with the 
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progress of the Christian movement and 
lend a certain impetus to its development. 

Aside from these appearances, Christ in 
Acts is the heavenly Christ. The Ascension 
and the Pentecostal experience are inter- 
preted in terms of his exaltation to the right 
hand of God. Peter says that heaven must 
receive this Jesus until the time of restora- 
tion. Luke is significantly silent about the 
mapovoia as such, presumably because of pos- 
sible political repercussions; and to the 
coming of this exalted Christ there are only 
slight references in the idea of a general 
resurrection and in Jesus’ titles of Judge, 
Lord, Christ. Their preaching was in 
terms of his life, death, resurrection and ex- 
altation; and his connection with immediate 
experience in Luke’s account appears re- 
mote. An exception might be the place 
where “the Spirit of Jesus” suffered them 
not to go into Bithynia. It is to be noted 
that Paul’s expression “in Christ” does not 
occur in Acts, and the idea of a mystical 
union is foreign to it. Stephen’s vision is 
like a trance, and the Christ he sees is the 
exalted Christ. Their thought of Jesus was 
objective. “In the name of Jesus Christ” 
was a fornmula for cures. 

Paul in recounting to the Galatians the 
progress of the Christian dispensation says 
first, “God sent forth his Son,” and then, 
“God sent forth the Spirit of his Son.”? So 
Luke in Acts follows up the resurrection 
experience with the story of Pentecost, for 
he is thoroughly convinced that in the Gift of 
the Holy Spirit there was an event of far- 
reaching importance for the new movement. 
In fact his use of the forty-day period of 
appearances puts that experience out of the 
way before Pentecost. The terms used to 
describe the experience of Pentecost are ma- 
terial: wind, fire; but Luke admits that he 
or his source is groping for adequate terms 
to express the reality of this experience. 
Luke does not take too seriously the gift 
of tongues as the essence of the experience, 
although his source may have dwelt at some 
length upon it; for Peter’s explanation of 
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Pentecost makes no reference to the tongues, 
but centers attention on the experience as 
the gift of the Spirit. Peter cites Joel’s 
prophecy of God’s pouring out his Spirit 
upon all flesh, and concludes that this is 
clear evidence of Jesus’ exaltation to a posi- 
tion of power with God, since he has poured 
forth the Holy Spirit upon them. Luke has 
prepared for the event in citing “the prom- 
ise of the Father” to give this baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. Just as the active ministry of 
Jesus began with the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, so the active ministry of the Church 
began with the Holy Spirit effusion. Luke 
is not above “streamlining” history to serve 
his purpose. 

Luke attaches great importance to this 
event, for he sees here the coming of a new 
energy and power into the movement. The 
movement is endowed with a dynamic which 
it did not possess before, and it goes for- 
ward from Pentecost under the domination 
of this type of experience. Says Luke in 
Acts 1:8 “But ye shall receive power, when 
the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judaea and Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” So 
to Luke it is the propulsive force in this 
broadening work of evangelization. 

Presumably, the Spirit resides in the 
Church, and to that extent C. A. Ander- 
son Scott is right in associating the koinonia 
with Pentecost. The Spirit was at the same 
time the link in their new community life 
and the guiding principle of its Messianic 
activity. A second or duplicate Pentecost 
occurs in Acts 4:31 in another fellowship 
gathering. The Spirit guides this commu- 
nity of the Spirit; so in Antioch the Spirit 
says, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them;” 
so after the Jerusalem Council they wrote, 
“Tt seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to 
us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things.”* Even on the 
journeys of Paul the Spirit guides and 4 
rects the new venture. It is the Spirit that 
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i confirms the new steps undertaken in the 
whole movement. 

The working of the Spirit was evident in 
the unusual and the abnormal. Significantly 
' Simon Magus of Samaria recognized the ab- 
' normal effects. The Tongues were not con- 
fined to the Pentecost. The Spirit gave 
_ prophetic insight—note Agabus and Peter’s 
| Pentecost speech. It was responsible for 
' Peter’s eloquence and courage in speaking. 
' It wrought wondrously in Philip’s minis- 
‘try. The Spirit helped in Christian wit- 
_ nessing, and its presence in the believer was 
confirmation of his acceptance. Every 
" Christian had some experience of the Spirit. 
' So Peter and the Jerusalem authorities are 
' convinced that Cornelius is a valid member 
| of the fellowship because God gave the Spir- 
' itin the speaking with tongues. 

From Acts one gets the impression of 

| intermittent power as the essence of this 

Spirit-working. It comes and goes. In 

general it is the possession of the whole 
» community, but certain outstanding individ- 

uals had it, being “full of the Holy Spirit,” 
and in them one can think of the Spirit as 
| being more or less a permanent possession. 
» But no individual had it as a private power, 
but only for the advancement of the Cause. 

The Spirit in Acts is strictly limited to the 
| Christian Community, and there it is a 

power for propaganda. 

Thus the experience of the Spirit became, 
from the first, normative in the Christian 
movement, at least in the account of Acts. 
And Paul confirms this idea in Romans 
8:9, “If any man hath not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” Thus Luke con- 
ceives the whole movement to be sustained 
by an extra-human power which wrought 
for the progress of this Messianic commu- 
nity and its world-wide destiny. 

How were these two types of Christian 
experience related to each other in Acts? 

Both are thought to be divine in origin. 
Both are, of course, within the bounds of 
the movement, orthodox if we use the later 
idea. The subjects of both were believers 
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—Luke assumes that all the believers or dis- 
ciples experienced the Spirit—this may be 
a large assumption. In fact, the preaching 
of the resurrected Christ was to be con- 
firmed by that emotional reaction of a Spirit 
endowment. Is not this the meaning of 
Acts 4:33, “With great power gave the 
apostles their witness of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon 
them all”? Furthermore, they thought that 
Jesus, exalted to the right hand of God, 
was the source of the outpouring of the 
Spirit. Both experiences had a bearing on 
the Messianic movement. The similarity of 
the two in Acts permits Luke to use the ex- 
pression “the Spirit of Jesus”(16:7). 

Now, is it possible that these two are 
the same experience? Are they basically 
the stuff of a common experience of the 
supernatural? Originally undifferentiated, 
has that experience been variously inter- 
preted, at least two traditions of the same 
event or series of events coming down to 
the hand of Luke? 

Are we then to interpret them both as 
experiences of the Spirit? That as the 
Spirit came on and wrought through Jesus 
in his ministry, so the Spirit came on the 
disciples, and thus the assurance of Jesus’ 
continuance with them lay in the continuing 
work of the Spirit in them? Acts 10:38 says 
that Jesus was anointed “with the Holy 
Spirit and with power.” Then as another 
put it, “The work of the Church is a contin- 
uation of Christ’s energy” (James Moffatt). 

Or, are we to center them both in resur- 
rection appearances? So Johannes Weiss 
feels, “Fundamentally similar, and to a cer- 
tain degree exactly the same, antecedents 
led up to the disciples’ visions of the Lord 
and to their experience of the Spirit. This 
is the sound kernel of the hypothesis that 
the appearance to the five hundred brethren 
and the speaking with tongues on Pentecost 
were one and the same event . . . as its moti- 
vating center moved the unanticipated but 
overwhelming conviction that the Crucified 
was nevertheless the Conqueror, and in spite 
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of all appearances to the contrary had won 
the victory.”> E. von Dobschiitz had enunci- 
ated this idea in his little book, Osten und 
Pfingsten (1904), and reiterated it in his 
Apostolic Age (1909). In interpreting the 
list of appearances in I Corinthians 15 von 
Dobschiitz thought that in the appearance 
of the Lord to 500 brethren and the Pente- 
costal wonders we have one fact under two 
““llustrations,” and he indicates how the 
glorified Lord and the Spirit are spiritual 
beings, and in the New Testament they are 
frequently associated and identified. The 
appearance to Paul was not less inward than 
the experience of the Spirit. The Spirit did 
not come by the wind-storm, it came by the 
resurrected, revealed Lord. So von Dob- 
schitz. 

The fact remains that Luke in Acts sep- 
arates distinctly the Christophanies and the 
experiences of the Spirit. Are we then to 
attribute this clear separation to a later 
time, to say that Luke writes in a time when 


Christian thought gave great prominence to 
the belief in the Spirit, and thus Luke in the 
nineties has “written in” the phenomena of 
the Spirit upon the original resurrection 
faith? 


II. PERSISTENCE OF THESE TYPES IN THE 
LATER PARTS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Let us examine briefly the usage of these 
two conceptions or types of experience after 
the period of the earliest Church. In the 
letters of Paul we find the two distinguished. 
A characteristic usage would be Romans 
8:11 “If the Spirit of him (God) that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead 
shall give life also to your mortal bodies 
through his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
The clear distinction appears also in Paul’s 
tests for the Spirit in Corinth: “No man 
can says, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” (I. Cor. 12:3). 

Actually Paul makes some radical depart- 
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ures from Lukan usage in regard to the 
Spirit. Paul, of course, believed in the more 
spectacular, sporadic displays of the Spirit's 
power in evidence in Corinth, tongues, etc. 
He was himself a pneumatic. But Paul's 
emphasis was on the Spirit as the constant 
possession of the Christian. The better way 
is by the display of the gift of love, and 
the truest fruit of the Spirit is not a dis- 
play of tongues, but “love, joy, peace.” Paul, 
to be sure, uses the term Spirit in its primi- 
tive meaning of the operative action of the 
presence of God, and as such it is the means 
of revelation, the power of God to strength- 
en and guide the individual. But Paul goes 
on from that primitive meaning to the idea 
of the Spirit as mystically regenerating man 
into newness of life. The flesh is domi- 
nated, and the Christian becomes a new 
creature, almost by the imparting of a 
divine life-substance in the Spirit. Thus 
the Spirit works in men to a moral and 
spiritual change of life which operates to 
insure eternal life. In this idea Paul makes 
a considerable advance upon the primitive 
Church. 

When Paul puts faith in a primary posi- 
tion, he means faith directed to God or to 
Christ, the exalted Lord. But Paul’s faith 
is deeper than an objective, intellectual as- 
sent to belief, it becomes finally a mystical 
union of the self with the object of faith, 
and the expression “in Christ” is the most 
distinctive Pauline expression. Here un- 
doubtedly Paul starts from his own experi- 
ence, best described in his own language: 
“It was the good pleasure of God—to reveal 
his Son in me” (Gal. 1:15, 16). This inward 
and intimate revelation of the risen Christ 
fixed his thinking and directed his experi- 
ence, until Paul could say, “It is no longer 
I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Paul assumes that these two expressions, 
“in Christ” and “in the Spirit,” stand for 
different things, two different orders of 
ideas, and he generally makes them dis- 
tinct, Christ the demonstration of the love 
of God, the Spirit as the power that brings 
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home and makes effective that divine love 
in the life. But actually, when Paul comes 
to describe their working, they become all 
but identical. Paul in Romans 15 refers 
to the things “which Christ wrought 
through me—in the power of signs and 
wonders, in the power of the Holy Spirit.” 
There is very intimate association in Ro- 
mans 1:4: “(Jesus) was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from, 
the dead,” but we are not sure that the spirit 
here refers to the Holy Spirit. I Cor. 15:45 
states, “The last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit,” but Paul may simply mean that as 
the old manner of life was related to Adam, 
so the divine life was related to Jesus. But 
what of II Cor. 3:17, 18? ‘Now the Lord 
is the Spirit: and where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. But we all, with 
unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit.” This sounds 
like identity, but even this can be inter- 
preted to mean, In contrast to the old order, 
the Lord signifies the era of liberty in the 
Spirit. The Spirit and the Lord belong to 
the same order of liberty and transforming 
grace. Practically there is little difference 
in Paul’s use of the indwelling Spirit and 
the indwelling Christ. Actually Paul has 
small use for an extra-divine being or pow- 
er, and the work of the Spirit was largely 
absorbed by the indwelling Christ who was 
so real to him. 

Why then did Paul keep the idea of the 
Spirit, and why did he consciously separate 


) the Spirit and the indwelling Christ? My 


answer would be first, that he had himself 
had pneumatic experience, and second, that 


} he had received the tradition of the Spirit’s 


working frony the Palestinian Church as a 
valid part of the Christian experience. In 


other words, the belief in the resurrected 
Christ and in the working of the Spirit 
was firmly fixed in Christian thinking be- 
fore the Gentile mission. 


The tendency, 
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as indicated in Paul’s writings, was all 
toward identifying them, yet Paul kept them 
separate to all conscious purposes. The 
logic of Paul’s theology would be to neglect 
the Spirit’s function, yet Paul maintained it 
consistently. 

This general situation is borne out by 
other later New Testament writings. The 
Fourth Gospel introduces the idea of the 
Logos, and it is conceivable that in the 
Logos-idea the Christian mind could have 
found one term to absorb both the resur- 
rected, indwelling Christ and the Spirit. 
In fact they did transfer to the Logos some 
functions of the Spirit, such as revelation, 
life-sustenance, regeneration. The Logos 
does dominate the whole picture of Christ 
in the Fourth Gospel, and yet, the Fourth 
Gospel makes a definite place for the Para- 
clete, the Spirit, who could come only when 
Jesus had gone. John 16:7 “If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come.” Ac- 
tually this Comforter is to be to them 
what Jesus has been, taking of the things 
of Christ and declaring them unto the dis- 
ciples and only the disciples. Thus the 
Fourth Gospel bears witness to the place 
of the Spirit in Christian thinking, even in 
the time when Luke was writing. 

I John wavers between this identity and 
this distinction: “Hereby we know that he 
abideth in us, by the Spirit which he gave 
us” (I John 3:24). But over against that 
we can cite the three witnesses of I John 
5:8: “the Spirit, and the water, and the 
blood.” Or, again I John 4:2 on the tests 
of the Spirit of God: “Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God.” 


Revelation speaks carelessly of the Spirit 
and the Christ of the Church, but at the end 
the two stand out distinctly, “The Spirit 
and the bride (the Church) say, (to 
Christ), Come” (Rev. 22:17). 

All of this evidence drives us back to the 
pre-Pauline Church for these fundamental 
distinctions, to the Palestinian scene for the 
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origin of these types of Christian experi- 
ence. 


III. ANTECEDENTS IN THE LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


We turn next for an explanation of these 
distinctive experiences to the immediate 
antecedents in the life and teachings of 
Jesus. As we come to the Gospels, we must 
make due allowance for the fact that they 
were written in a time when the Spirit was 
an important element in Christian thought. 
How far is the evangelist responsible for 
any references to the Spirit in the Synoptic 
Gospels? The whole movement from the 
beginning appears to have had a pneu- 
matic and prophetic tendency, starting with 
John the Baptist and Jesus, and continuing 
on into the primitive Church when the 
pneumatic so strongly dominated the record 
that Acts is called “The Gospel of the 
Spirit.” The natural inclination would be 
toward the insertion of the Spirit to explain 
the extraordinary. Luke with his under- 
standing of the later story of the Spirit’s 
working would be expected to add these 
references in the life of Jesus, as we find 
him doing in 4:14 when Jesus returned in 
the power of the Spirit into Galilee, and 
10:21 when Jesus rejoiced in the Holy 
Spirit on the return of the Seventy, and 
possibly in 11 :2 where the original text may 
read, “The Holy Spirit come upon us and 
cleanse us.” 

But the text of the other Synoptic Gos- 
pels is not free from the Spirit emphasis. 
Mark accounts for the Messianic career and 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus by the 
coming of the Spirit at the Baptism. Like- 
wise it was the Spirit which drove him out 
into the wilderness for the Temptation. After 
that Mark drops the idea of Spirit endow- 
ment, and can tell the story of the ministry 
without such pneumatic explanation. Mat- 
thew and Luke go back to Jesus’ birth 
for his Messianic dignity, and they both 
describe his conception and birth in terms 
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of the effective power of the Holy Spirit. 
They are not aware of any inconsistency 
when they go on to tell the story of the 
Baptism and the accompanying Spirit en- 
dowment. Beyond the additional references 
in Luke as noted, they have nothing to 
add to Mark in the way of Spirit references 
in accounting for the life of Jesus. Jesus 
did not act like an ecstatic or a mystic. 
A. L. Humphries is right when he says, 
“There is no passage in the Gospels con- 
necting the Holy Spirit with the inner and 
religious life of Jesus.”® (We may remark 
here that, as others have pointed out, we do 
not have in the New Testament any idea of 
Spirit-incarnation. That would have pro- 
vided a fine mechanical system, the Spirit 
working in Jesus, and the Spirit working in 
his Church.) 

How does this agree with the Spirit ref- 
erences in the teaching of Jesus? In Mark 
3:29 Jesus defended his work of exorcism 
against those who said it was by Beelzebub, 
and he showed the enormity of sin against 
the Holy Spirit. E. F. Scott rightly thinks 
this reference was forced upon Jesus by his 
enemies. It has been set down as a “con- 
cession to Jewish usage” (I. F. Wood). 
In the “Little Apocalypse” (Mark 13) we 
hear of the Holy Spirit speaking in the per- 
son of the disciples in the hour of persecu- 
tion, but this may be set down to the later 
experience under persecution. In Matthew 
12:28 Jesus is quoted as saying, “If I by the 
Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the 
Kingdom of God come upon you.” But the 
Lukan parallel “finger of God” is ac- 
counted by many to be the better text. A 
similar reference in Luke 11:13 is offset 
by the Matthean parallel. The clearest ref- 
erence is found in the teaching at Nazareth, 
Luke 4, where Jesus quoted the passage 
from Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me—”, but it is perfectly clear that 
he is using the language of the prophet and 
adapting it to his own career. (In this 


connection Schweitzer remarks, “It is to be 
noted that Jesus never represents the being- 
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in-the-Kingdom-of-God as being in the pos- 
session of the Spirit.”) 

This absence of Spirit references in the 
teaching of Jesus is remarkable when the 
expectation would be that the founder of a 
pneumatic movement would have many di- 
rections to give about the Spirit. The 
explanation appears to be that Jesus did not 
find the idea congenial to his religious 
thinking and experience. His relations with 


' God were so direct and intimate that, as I. 


F. Wood puts it, “Even so thin a veil as 
the idea of the Holy Spirit might tend to 
obscure the relation.”? Furthermore, the 


» quality of Jesus’ relation to God was strong- 
’ ly ethical, doing the will of God, while the 


Spirit action would be in terms of power 


- and almost of substance. 


If Jesus himself had little use for the cate- 


' gory of the Spirit, are we justified in at- 


tributing it to bias of the evangelists who 
write in the light of Pentecost? The large 
emphasis on the Spirit in the Infancy Nar- 
ratives and the ministry of the Baptist is 
suggestive of a source, for this material 
roots back in Jewish sources, Palestinian 
sources. Here the Old Testament ideas of 
the Spirit would dominate and would not 
only provide molds for thought and experi- 
ence in terms of the Spirit’s action, but 
would stimulate the expectation of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 

This is not the place to review the 
development of the idea of the Spirit in the 
Old Testament. Suffice it to say that the 
Spirit (only twice termed “the Holy Spirit”) 


> was generally thought of as God acting on 


men, especially on the prophets, often in an 


» intermittent possession and limited to the 


life and purposes of the nation. The earlier 
notion of power is later mingled with an 
ethical note in the prophets. The working 
of the Spirit is channeled into the restora- 
tion and future life of the nation, and cen- 
tered upon the Messiah in a special way. 
So Isaiah 42:1 ff. which Matthew quoted, 
and Isaiah 61:1 ff. which Jesus quoted in 
Nazareth, and Joel 2:28 ff. which Peter 
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quoted. While legal Judaism discounted 
the place of the Spirit, the author of the 
Psalms of Solomon and the apocalyptists 
such as Enoch held to the expectation of a 
Spirit-endowed Messiah. As P. G. S. 
Hopwood has put it, “The divine energy 
known as the Spirit of God was vitally 
linked up in religious experience with the 
expectation of the new age.”® 


What has happened then is that the 
Christian community has gone back to the 
Old Testament for an explanation of that 
which occurred in Jesus. Nothing else 
could explain the power which worked in 
him. And yet the category fell far short 
of the fact of Jesus. His ministry and 
teaching left the primitive Spirit idea far 
in the background, and the Gospels as a 
result make very limited use of the idea. 
But when there is a great emotional experi- 
ence in the primitive Church without the 
ethical restraint of Jesus, it is set down to 
an incursion of the Spirit similar to Old 
Testament experiences and in accordance 
with Old Testament expectations for the 
Messianic Age. This was their best lan- 
guage for what had transpired. Again to 
quote Hopwood: “The conclusion reached 
in the minds of the believers that their 
experience was due to the Spirit was 
reached through the mental categories of 
their traditional Jewish psychology.”® 


IV. Conctusion: WHat HAPPENED 
HERE? 


After this long excursion so far afield, 
we return with such findings as we have 
been able to collect, and ask, What hap- 
pened here? In answer to that question, 
we must say of both the resurrection and 
Pentecost that something did happen, that 
it was a reality. The influence of these 
experiences is too deeply imprinted on the 
course and record of the primitive Church 
for us to set them down to fantasy or myth- 
ology or popular expectation. Their repe- 
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tition also answered to something real in the 
continuing life of the disciples. 

As for the experience of the resurrected 
Christ, we come nearest to the reality of it 
in Paul’s description: “God revealed his 
Son in me,”—an experience inward and 
originally if not finally individual in char- 
acter. The content of the experience is 
made up of the memory of all Jesus had 
been and said and done, and the whole 
impression of Jesus was gathered up in a 
full and startling realization of his Mes- 
siahship and his relation to the Messianic 
Kingdom. Dynamic power appears as part 
of the experience as described by Paul: Jesus 
Christ “was declared to be the Son of God 
with power—by the resurrection from the 
dead” (Rom. 1:4). The distinctive char- 
acter of this experience would come of the 
unique memories of Jesus. All experience 
of the resurrected Christ would have to 
go back for content to this source in the 
historic life. 

The Pentecostal type of experience of the 
Spirit, while real, may well go back to a 
more basic or primal experience of Spirit- 
power. The whole history of it points to a 
social ground, since the Spirit moves 
through the Church. Luke gives the im- 
pression of pure, undifferentiated Spirit- 
power, and finds in it the Messianic dynam- 
ic of the Church. But Luke may be mak- 
ing the deduction of an outsider, and this 
explanation may serve the purposes of his 
“streamlined” history. Behind Pentecost 
there was undoubtedly a strong influence 
of the memory of Jesus. This group was 
deeply imbued with his teaching and his 
temper, and their experience of Pentecost 
could not be entirely foreign to this center 
of their thoughts in Jesus, his mission, his 
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Kingdom. It is perfectly clear that it 
renewed and intensified the fellowship of 
which he had been the center. Now Jesus 
is realized in the Church as the center and 
power of the ongoing Messianic movement. 
A strong conviction of Jesus’ continuing 
presence may have been the core of this 


Pentecostal experience. Luke looks upon it §~ 


from the distance of many years, and 
through Jewish eyes, long used to inter- 
pret the unusual and Messianic as_ the 
working of the Spirit. The intensity and 
social character of the experieice may be 
responsible for its distinctive quality. Once 
the pattern of experience is made, it will 
be repeated or interpreted by the same 
pattern. 

As a matter of fact, Christian experience 
almost from the first has found it difficult 
to distinguish between the Spirit and 
Christ in the heart. Fortunately each has 
been influenced by the other. The Spirit 


has become less vague and more significant F > 


and more personal by the idea of the 
indwelling Christ. “The fruits of the Spir- 
it,” as some one has said, “are the virtues 
of Christ.” And in the experience of many 
Christians the exalted Christ has been 
brought near and endowed with the power 
of God himself by association with the 
Spirit of God. 


NOTES 


1Acts 1:3. 

2Galatians 4:4, 6. 

8Acts 13:2. 

4Acts 15:28. 

5The History of Primitive Christianity, pp. 43, 


44. 

6The Holy Spirit in Faith and Experience. 
P. 148. 

"The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, 1904. 

8The Religious Experience of the Primitiv: 
Church, 1936. P. 60. 


%Ibid. P. 150. 
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HE BIOGRAPHER OF JEREMIAH was not 
Baruch, but one who lived as late 
ps the fifth century B. C., whose diction 
/jand ideology may be determined from a 
wt of the book of Jeremiah, and whom, 
Mbeing anonymous, we designate with a 
Kcapital letter. The book of Jeremiah has 
jcome to us through his hand. The pres- 
ent writer has attempted to establish this 
1 the Journal of Biblical Literature, LXI, 
ept., 1942. Since this interpretation runs 
unter to much of the recent criticism of 
a book of Jeremiah, and is an attempt to 


Ui 


Yescape the subjectivism which character- 
izes so much literary criticism of the Old 
Testament, a few added comments may be 
in order. Biblical exegesis sometimes seems 
to be merely an exercise in ingenuity. The 
‘critic thinks of a new arrangement of verses 
ior plausible glosses. For lack of definite 
‘criteria or objective standards, many solu- 
tons may seem possible, and who can say 
who is right? Sometimes the conclusions 
ere determined in advance by the critic’s 
“conception of the development of Hebrew 
thought. We must be more careful to let 
‘Tithe text itself suggest the solution, and we 
ust not fail to look at the literature or 
ook as a whole, rather than rely merely 
1 verse by verse commentary. A test case 
"yor a more objective approach is the book 
ci Jeremiah. Here we are particularly for- 
ytunate, in view of the biographical character 
It comes to us not merely 
through the medium of the post-exilic com- 
unity, but, more specifically, through the 


munity, our Biographer. 

The biographical aspects of the book 
make it possible for us to be somewhat more 
)Cdjective in our interpretation than is pos- 


oth} 


sine, at least at first glance, in the case 


Jeremiah’s Biographer 
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of such books as Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, etc. 
If we achieve some objectivity in our analy- 
sis of Jeremiah, it may perhaps at least 
serve as a base from which to approach the 
other prophets. There are in the book of 
Jeremiah three aspects which the critic must 
consider. There are the original memoirs 
and oracles of Jeremiah. There are the 
non-Jeremianic materials whose origin must 
be placed between the time of Jeremiah 
and the time of the writing of the Biog- 
rapher.t There is the work of the Biog- 
rapher himself.2 We must begin at the end 
and work backwards, for the first two come 
to us through the hands of the third. There 
is the further complication that the Biog- 
rapher sometimes imitates the autobio- 
graphical style of the memoirs in composi- 
tions which can be shown to be entirely his 
own work; thus in 11:1 ff.; 17:19 f£.; 
24:1 ff. the Biographer imitates the auto- 
biographical style of Jeremiah’s memoirs. 
Also, in chs. 18, 27, 28, 35, etc. he has obvi- 
ously revised his autobiographical sources. 
Likewise in 49:12, 13; 51:59 ff., etc., there 
is evidence that the oracles against the for- 
eign nations, some of which were com- 
posed between the time of Jeremiah and the 
time of the Biographer, have received addi- 
tions at the hands of the Biographer, as is 
evidenced by the presence of his diction and 
ideology. That a considerable pseudo-Jere- 
mianic material would have been available 
to the Biographer may easily be understood. 
The process by which Jer. 17:5-8, a psalm, 
was ascribed to Jeremiah may be compared 
to the manner in which early critics like 
Hitzig or Delitzsch credited Jeremiah with 
certain of the psalms.* 

The Biographer sometimes put into the 
mouth of Jeremiah “speeches” which were 
largely or entirely his own composition. Out- 
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standing examples are 17:19-27; 24:1 ff.; 
30 :2 ff.; 32:17-44. He apparently composed 
both poetry and prose, but usually the lat- 
ter. His characteristic diction normally ap- 
pears in these “speeches,” rather than in the 
purely narrative descriptive sections, where 
he is relating in a straight-forward manner 
certain events.* In the above-mentioned 
Journal of Biblical Litrature article it has 
been shown how a typical ideology is in- 
timately associated with this diction, and 
that both diction and ideology are later 
than the time of Jeremiah. It does not 
necessarily follow that all passages in the 
Biographer’s style reflect nothing of Jere- 
miah’s own sentiments. One cannot doubt 
that in Jer. 34:13-22 there is a generally 
valid picture of Jeremiah’s reaction to the 
broken pledge to the slaves, despite the pres- 
ence of the Biographer’s characteristic dic- 
tion. The burden of proof, however, is 
always with the one who would find valid 
Jeremianic data in those passages which 
possess the phraseology of the Biographer. 
Such proof may sometimes be adduced. 

When, as in 3:6 ff., 17:19 ff., 24:1 f£., 
etc., there are put into Jeremiah’s mouth 
sentiments obviously not his, the Biog- 
rapher is not to be accused of pia fraus. We 
may compare the writings of Thucydides, 
who, in his own words, “put into the mouth 
of each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he 
would be likely to express them.” If the 
Biographer was wrong in ascribing to Jere- 
miah his own belief in the coming restora- 
tion of Israel and Judah under the Davidic 
dynasty, he is particularly to be excused in 
view of the fact that in his day, when such 
restoration was considered imminent, it was 
commonly thought that this was a central 
theme of many pre-exilic prophets. Evi- 
dence are the following post-exilic passages : 
Hos. 2:1 ff.; Mic. 2:12,13; Is. 11 :12-16; 
Ez. 16:53 ff.; 47:13 ff.5 

The post-exilic milieu of the Biographer 
is apparent from the literary parallels to his 
typical phraseology. A list of characteristic 
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expressions is appended to the Journal of 
Biblical Literature article, where the verse 
references may be found, and we shall here 
note only the parallels. “My servants the 
prophets” occurs in the D, redaction of 
2 Ki. 9:7; 17:13,23; 21:10; 24:2; ina late 
post-Ezekiel passage in Ez. 38:17; in a gen- 
erally recognized gloss in Amos 3:7;° in 
the redactor’s Zech. 1:6; in the Chron- 
icler’s Ezra 9:11, and in Dan. 9:6,10. The 
expression “early and late,” with reference 
to the earlier instruction of the deity, is oth- 
erwise only in 2 Chr. 36:15. “The land 
which Yahweh gave to you and your fath- 
ers” has parallels in Deut. 3:18; 6:23; 
19 38, etc. (= D,). “To vex the deity with 
the work of one’s hands” comes otherwise 
only in 1 Ki. 16:7; 2 Ki. 22:17; Deut. 
31:29; 2 Chr. 34:25, all probably post- 
exilic. “To follow after other gods” is par- 
ticularly a Ds, expression: Deut. 6:14; 
11:28; 28:14; 1 Ki. 11:10, etc. “I broughit 
your fathers out of the land of Egypt” is 
paralleled in typical D, contexts in Deut. 
29:24; Josh. 24:17; Judg. 2:12; 1 Ki. 
8:53, etc. The only parallels for “stub- 
born promptings of their own evil minds” 
are Deut. 29:18 and Ps. 81:13. With “I 
will be your God and you shall be my peo- 
ple” we should compare the D, expressions 
in Deut. 4:20; 26:18; 27:9; 28:9; 1 Sam. 
12:22; see also Lev. 26:12; Zech. 2:12; 2 
Chr. 23:16, etc. “I will make them a hor- 
ror to all the kingdoms of the earth” is 
otherwise only in D, in Deut. 28:25; cf. 2 
Chr. 29:8. “From all the places (lands, 
nations) to which I have driven them there” 
appears only in Deut. 30:1; Is. 46:28; Ez. 
4:13; Dan. 9:7. For “to do evil (or rig/t) 
in one’s eyes” we must refer to Deut. 4:25; 
6:18; 9:18; 12:8; Judg. 2:11; 3:7; 1 Sam. 
15:19, etc., all D:, and Is. 65:12; 66:4. 
“Yahweh of Hosts is his name” is otherwise 
only in Is. 47:4; 48:2; 51:15; 54:5, and in 
the late doxologies in Amos 4:13; 5:27: 
For analogies to “the house (or city) which 
is called by my name upon it” we must 
go to post-Jeremianic sources in Amos 
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9:12; 2 Sam. 12:28; 1 Ki. 8:43; 2 Chr. 6:33; 
7:14; 9:23; Dan. 9:18,19, etc. The Biog- 
rapher’s “built high places to Baal in order 
to burn their sons in the fire as burnt offer- 
ings to Baal .. . a thing I never command- 
ed... .” (19:5; 32:35) is a reaction against 
Ez. 20:26, which affirms that Yahweh com- 
manded the sacrifice of first-born children 
in order that he might destroy the Hebrews 
and that they might know that Yahweh is 
he. The latter thought identifies the redac- 
tor as the author of Ez. 20:26." “I will re- 
store your fortune” has its parallels in late 
passages in Ez. 29:14; 39:25; Hos. 6:11; 
Amos 9:14; Zeph. 2:7; 3:30; Deut. 20:3; 
Ps. 1264, etc. 

The literary influence of Second Isaiah 
on the Biographer or his sources is conson- 
ant with his universalism, illustrated in 
12:14-17; 16:19, 20, etc. Whether an 
original composition of the Biographer, or a 
psalm which the tradition of the day ascribed 
to Jeremiah, 14:1-9 reflects in verse 7 
Second Isaiah’s doctrine of “for his name’s 
sake.” It appears again in 14:21, while 
verse 22 is reminiscent of Second Isaiah’s 
frequent reference to the helplessness of 
idols. The tirade against idols in 10:2-16 
recalls Is. 40:18 ff. Publishing the good 
news from the mountains, leveling the road 
from exile, the announcements to the coast- 
lands, and Yahweh as a shepherd gathering 
his flocks in 31:7-10 are obviously influ- 
enced by Second Isaiah,* and the poem is 
introduced in 31:1 in the Biographer’s typi- 
cal diction. The return from exile as the 
second exodus, supplanting the exodus tra- 
dition in importance, in 16:14-16; 23:7, 8 
recalls Is. 43:16-21; 51:9-11. With Jer. 
33:2, 3 compare Is. 45:18; 48:6b, and with 
Jer. 50:8; 51:6 compare Is. 48:20. “The 
book of divorce” in Jer. 3:8 ff. has its only 
analogy in Is. 50:1 ff. and Deut. 24:1, 3. 
“Do not fear, my servant Jacob” in Jer. 
30:10=46:27, 28, in non-Jeremianic con- 
text, reflects Is. 44:1, 2; cf. 41 :8-10; 43:1; 
44:21. Recalling Is. 54:10, in Jer. 31 :35-37 
it is argued that if the fixed orbs be removed 
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from Yahweh’s sight, then shall Israel cease 
from being a nation, or if the heavens can 
be measured or the earth’s foundations 
fathomed, then will Yahweh cut off Israel. 
This passage is found in both LXX and 
MT, and may well have been put in by the 
Biographer. However, in 33:25, 26 we 
have a parallel thought and formula, in a 
section (verses 14-26) missing in the LXX. 
Yet we must be cautious about giving auto- 
matic priority to the LXX, for verses 15, 
16 at least go back to the pre-LXX book 
of Jeremiah, being duplicated in 23:5, 6 in 
both LXX and MT. Although the passage 
may be a post-LXX addition, yet it is with- 
in the realm of probability that the verses 
33:25, 26 were in the pre-LXX Hebrew 
book of Jeremiah, in view of the parallelism 
with 31:35-37, and the manner in which 
they express the essential ideology of the 
Biographer, the restoration of Israel and 
Judah under the Davidic dynasty. 

The Biographer makes frequent use of 
the symbolism of the cup of destiny, which 
also appears twice in Second Isaiah. In 
Is. 51:17 it is the cup of the wrath of Yah- 
weh and bowl of intoxication, and in Is. 
51:22 the cup of intoxication and bowl of 
wrath. In Jer. 25:15 ff., in the Biogra- 
pher’s introduction to the oracles against 
the foreign nations, it is the wine cup of 
wrath, which will, in good Biographer’s 
idiom, make all nations, including Jerusa- 
lem and all the cities of Judah, its kings and 
its princes, a desolation, horror, hissing and 
curse. Indicating his eschatological inter- 
pretation of the oracles against the foreign 
nations, and linking them up with 25:15 ff., 
the Biographer has inserted the prose pas- 
sage 49:12, 13, alluding again to the cup 
to be drunk, and the horror, scorn, waste, 
and curse which would result. In 51:6, 7, 
in the oracle against Babylon, there is again 
the symbol of the cup of destiny. In 9:15, 
16 is a parallel conception of food and water 
of destiny. The Old Testament allusions 
to the cup of destiny are predominantly 
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post-exilic in date, with Ez. 23:31 perhaps 
the earliest dateable reference.® 

The prayer of Jeremiah in 32:16 ff. sheds 
further light on the Sitz in Leben of the 
Biographer. Stade, Duhm, Cornill, Hyatt, 
Peake, Elliott Binns, and others have rec- 
ognized the essential non-Jeremianic origin 
of this prayer. It should be compared with 
the D, prayer ascribed to Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple in I Ki. 8:23-53, 
which is later than Second Isaiah, for verses 
41-43 reflect the influence of Second Isaiah’s 
doctrine of “for his name’s sake” and uni- 
versalism, and recall the redactor of Eze- 
kiel. Comparable also is the Chronicler’s 
prayer of David in I Chr. 17:16-27, al- 
though the Chronicler lived after our Biog- 
rapher, for he refers to the Biographer’s 
prophecy of a seventy-year exile.*° More 
pertinent are the prayers of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah in Ezra 9 :6-15; Neh. 1:5-11; 9:6-37. 
Ezra’s prayer in Neh. 9:6 ff. has the same 
type of introduction, beginning with praise 
of the creator deity and expressing grati- 
tude for Yahweh’s past mercies to Israel, 
contrasting Israel’s present behavior. “The 
great and mighty God” of verse 18 of Jere- 
miah’s prayer appears in the prayers in 
Neh. 1:5; 9:32, and verse 23 also has its 
parallel in the prayers of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. The Deuteronomic diction of the 
prayer is especially noticeable.** 

Recalling the fifth century (?) redactor 
of Ezekiel,’* the Biographer affirms that in 
the new age the Hebrews will be given a 
new heart,’* associating it with the “ever- 
lasting covenant”: Jer. 32.39 ff. The con- 
cept is approximated in 31:33, 34, where it 
is affirmed that as a result of the new cov- 
enant, Yahweh will put his law within his 
people, and write it upon their hearts, and 
he will be their God and they his people— 
all in good Biographer’s idiom. The con- 
text shows the influence of the redactor’s 
formula in Ezekiel, “and they shall know 
that I am Yahweh.”** So also in Jer. 24:7 
Yahweh says to restored Israel: “I will 
give them a heart to know me as Yahweh, 
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and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God.” We may relate these ideas 
with the Biographer’s thought that in the 
new age Jerusalem shall be given a new 
name, symbolizing her new status and char- 
acter. This appears in 3:17, where Jeru- 
salem is to be called “the throne of Yah- 
weh.” Conrpare also 23:6 = 33:16, where 
the new name is apparently given to the 
messianic king. Analogies for the “new 
name” concept appear in Ez. 48:35; Zech. 
8:3; Is. 60:14; 62:2 ff., all post-exilic. 

The Biographer lived not far from the 
time of Obadiah and the redactor of First 
Zechariah. In 49:12, 13 he has made a 
prose insertion in the oracle against Edom, 
in typical phraseology and ideology, with 
the symbolism of the cup of destiny. This 
Edom oracle has a large section identical 
with and probably copied from Obadiah. 
Obad. 1:19, 20 should be compared with 
Jer. 32:44; 33:13. The diction and ideol- 
ogy of Zech. 1:2-6, recognized to be from 
the hand of the redactor, recalls such Biog- 
rapher’s passages as Jer. 7:21-27; 25:3 ff.; 
26:3 ff.; 29:16-19. “My servants the 
prophets” in Zech. 1:6 is typical of the 
Biographer. “The lovely land” in Zech. 
7:14 is found otherwise only in Jer. 3:19 
and Ps. 106:24. The new name for the 
city of Jerusalem in Zech. 8:3, and “they 
shall be my people and I will be their God” 
in Zech. 8:8 are characteristic of the Biog- 
rapher, while Zech. 8:13 has the Biograph- 
er’s cardinal idea of the restoration of both 
Israel and Judah. 

The Biographer is something of an apoc- 
alyptist. Jeremiah’s prophecies will not 
really be understood until “the end of days”: 
23:20 = 30:24 (cf. 30:1-3).75 Whether 
they belong to the Biographer, or are by 
some scribe who recognized this tendency 
in the book, the words in Jer. 31:26 are 
striking: “Thereupon I awoke and looked 
up, and my dream was pleasant unto me.” 
That the Biographer’s book was intended 
to serve his contemporaries as an indica- 
tion of the signs of the times is also hinted 
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in 25:11-14. The pleas for repentance are 
in reality for the Biographer’s contempor- 
aries. Passages like 3:14 ff. and 50:4 ff. 
manifest the repentance as a preparation 
for the coming new age. Earlier prophet- 
ism is conceived primarily to have been 
proclamations for repentance,’® and Jere- 
miah himself is represented making direct 
pleas.*7 This despite the fact that the Biog- 
rapher also reports that Jeremiah was told 
by Yahweh not to plead in behalf of the 
people, or to lift up cry in their behalf.?® 
In 18:6 ff. the issue of repentance is linked 
with the Biographer’s conception of the 
nature of prophecy: if any nation or king- 
dom turn from its evil ways, Yahweh will 
relent of the evil he has prophesied for it. 
Contrast this with Jer. 28:5 ff., or with the 
Jeremianic oracle in 4:28: “I have spoken, 
and will not repent; I have purposed, and 
will not turn back from it.” 


A few supplementary comments may be 
made on Jer. 24, the oracle of the good 
and bad figs, which is revealed by diction 
and ideology to be as truly the Biographer’s 
composition as the Sabbath passage in Jer. 
17..° The chapter has often troubled crit- 
ics. Peake is uncertain whether, despite its 
autobiographical form, its composition is 
due to Jeremiah or Baruch.*° Erbt resorts 
to the hypothesis that the original applica- 
tion was to the Babylonian exiles as good 
figs, and the Egyptian exiles as bad figs.” 
Ehrlich rejects the entire parable. The at- 
tempt to reconcile the chapter with Jere- 
miah’s prophecies by assuming that the He- 
brews left behind prided themselves on their 
superiority on the ground that they had been 
spared the fate of an exile?* does not effect 
a reconciliation, and the parallels adduced 
from Ez. 11:17 ff. and 20:37 ff. actually 
come from the redactor in Ezekiel.?* Equally 
desperate is the assumption that the vision 
has to do with the fate of the exiles and non- 
exiles, and not with their moral condi- 
tion. This would make Yahweh condemn 
the non-exiles to become a horror, offense, 
Teproach, by-word, taunt, and curse, while 
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the equally guilty exiles were to be built up 
and planted and given a new heart! The 
description of the exiles as “exceedingly 
good” and the non-exiles as “exceedingly 
bad” cannot be without moral connotations : 
Yahweh rejects the bad because they are 
bad, and the good because they are good are 
accepted. The returned exiles and the Jews 
of the diaspora were intended to take this 
parable as a criticism of the people in Pal- 
estine who could not claim to be returned 
exiles or their descendants. It is “all the 
people who have not gone with you into 
exile” who are condemned.”> By contrast, 
in so far as Jeremiah does pass judgment 
on the exiles, it is not a favorable one. So 
he condemns the prophets in Babylon, 
Ahab and Zedekiah, accused specifically 
of adultery and false prophecy, and 
criticizes Shemaiah and threatens punish- 
ment to him and his family.** Jeremiah sent 
a letter to the exiles because he felt they 
were in need of instruction. Morgenstern 
more recently has effectively argued that if 
Jer. 24 be recognized as Jeremianic, then all 
the more must 31 :31-34 be so recognized.”’ 
In reality, however, both must be ascribed 
to our Biographer. 

His doctrine of responsibility reflects a 
post-exilic Sitz in Leben. The new genera: 
tion of the new age will not be held respon- 
sible for the sins of the older generations. 
This is part of the new heart and new cov- 
enant doctrines and appears in 31:27 ff., 
with the rejection of the ancient proverb 
that the fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. It is 
put into an eschatological setting. Although 
the Biographer echoes the Ezekiel 18 senti- 
ment that each man shall die for his own 
guilt, he is interpreting it to mean that 
the new generation of the new age will not 
die for the sins of past generations. The 
new generation will be absolved of the guilt 
of the generations that caused the exile, 
and will know Yahweh, from the least to 
the greatest. The Biographer is concerned 
primarily with negating the old doctrine 
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which would have made his contemporaries 
responsible for the sins of the past. 31 :27- 
34 is a unit, and the Biographer throughout 
is concerned not with the guilt of individ- 
uals alone, as was the author of Ezekiel 18, 
but with the problem of the responsibility 
of the generation which was to witness the 
restoration of Israel and Judah under the 
Davidic dynasty. In Jer. 18:6 ff. we have 
in the Biographer’s hand another passage 
dealing with the problem of guilt and pun- 
ishment, and it also is influenced by Eze- 
kiel 18.28 There is a similar posing of a 
theoretical situation: in Jer. 18 it is with 
respect to any nation or kingdom, and in 
Ez. 18 it is with respect to any man. In 
Jer. 18:6 ff. the Biographer is not only lay- 
ing a theological foundation to explain the 
exile as a punishment of unrepentant He- 
brews (see verse 12), but is also setting the 
ground for the rejection of the application 
of the sour grapes proverb to the returning 
exiles. The implied corollary is that Yah- 
weh will forgive the repentant new genera- 
tion of the new age. There is thus a close 
relationship between Jer. 18:6 ff. and 31 :27 
ff. Both in essence reject the doctrine of 
the punishment of the new generation for 
the sins of past generations. 

The Biographer accepts the validity of 
the proverb for the past. This is clear from 
31:27 ff., and according to 15:I-4 an im- 
portant cause of the exile was the sins of 
Manasseh. This is a good D: concept in 2 
Ki. 21 :10-15 ; 23:26; 24:3, 4, and one whick 
Jeremiah would hardly have accepted.”® The 
Biographer thought that the exile had been 
a punishment both for the sins of the 
fathers and the sins of the Hebrews living 
at the time of the exile: 16:10-13, etc. When 
in 32:18, 19 he uses the conventionalized 
prayer phraseology of his time, he reflects 
both the older doctrine of the punishment 
of children for the guilt of their fathers, 
and the newer doctrine of individual respon- 
sibility, describing the deity on the one 
hand as he who “showest kindness to thous- 
ands, and repayest the guilt of the fathers 
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upon the bosom of their children after 
them,” and, on the other hand, as he who 
“rewards each man according to his ways 
and according to the fruit of his deeds.” 

These supplementary notes may succeed 
in drawing further attention to the Biog- 
rapher of Jeremiah. The Biographer must 
be thoroughly investigated before we may 
with confidence look into the book for the 
message of the prophet Jeremiah. A cen- 
tury or more difference in time resulted in 
considerable differences in their respective 
viewpoints. Between them had come Sec- 
ond Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, the D? his- 
torians, Obadiah, and others, who had left 
their imprint on Hebrew culture. They 
lived in contrasting life-situations—the one 
in the last days of the Hebrew monarchy, 
and the other in the post-exilic community. 
Both were citizens of Jerusalem. The Bi- 
ographer’s detailed knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem and Judah comes not 
alone from his sources, but from actual 
experience. In 17:19 ff. he is interested 
in the proper celebration of the Sabbath in 
Jerusalem. Although Jeremiah is by far the 
man of greater stature, we must not forget 
that it is due to our Biographer that Jere- 
miah’s personality and message have been 
preserved for our time. 


NOTES 


1Outstanding examples are the oracles against 
Edom and Babylon and the psalm in 17:5-8. 

2We ignore here certain still later additions in 
the light of the LXX variations although one 
must warn against giving automatic preference to 
the LXX text. 

3Compare the ascription of the psalm in Hab. 
3 to Habakkuk. See W. A. Irwin, “The Psalm 
of Habakkuk,” JNES, I, 1942, 10 ff. Compare the 
LXX ascription of Pss. 146-148 to Haggai and 
Zechariah, or Ps. 137 to Jeremiah in the LXX, 
Codex B. Ci. the Epistle of Jeremiah. In 
Matt. 27:9 an oracle in Zech. 11 is apparently 
ascribed to Jeremiah. For the non-Jeremianic 
origin and date of the oracle against Babylon see 
G. Cameron, History of Early Iran, 1936, 222 ff. 

4See 34:8-22, where 8-11 is narrative and 12-22 
the “speech” in the Biographer’s diction. In 18:1-12 
compare 1-5 with 6-12; in 32:1-44 compare I-! 
with 17-44; in 34:8-22 compare 8-12 with 13-22; 
in 35:I-I9 compare I-12 with 13-19. 

5Cf. Ez. 34 and 37:15 ff. See also Zech. 8:13; 
9:9 ff.; 10:3 ff.; 11:4-17; Obad. 1:17-20. 
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6See, more recently, J. Morgenstern, “Amos 
Studies I,” HUCA, XI, 1936, 29 ff. 

7See S. Blank, “Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,” 
HUCA, XV, 1940, 34 ff. 

8Cf. Is. 40:3, 4, 9, I1; 41:17, 18. 

*See Is. 65:11; Hab. 2:16 (in an anti-idolatry 
context recalling our Biographer); Lam. 4:21 
(post-exilic and reminiscent of Obadiah) ; Obad. 
1:16 (in a context referring to the return of 
both Israel and Judah); Zech. 12:2; Ps. 11:6; 
116 :13. 

10Jer, 25:11 ff.; 29:10; 2 Chr. 36:21, 22; Ezra 
rk 
11“The outstretched arm of Yahweh,” Jer. 
2:17, 21; Deut. 4:34; 7:19; see also Jer. 21:5; 
27:5. “Signs and portents,” Jer. 32:20, 21; Deut. 
4:34; 6:22; 7:19, etc. “Land flowing with milk 
and honey,” Jer. 32:22; Deut. 6:1; 11:9; 26:15 
ff., etce.; cf. Jer. 11:5. 

12Ez, 11:19; 18:31; 36:26. 

13Reading ’hr for ’hd with the LXX. 

14S. Blank, loc. cit. 

15Compare the prose addition to a non-Isaianic 
oracle in Is. 29:11, 12, and see the redactor in Ez. 
12:27, 28. For “end of days” see Is. 2:2; Hos. 
3:5; Mic. 4:1; Dan. 10:14 (all late). 

29:19 ff.; 35:15 ff.; 44:4 ff. 

3:12 ff.; 4:1 7:3 ff.; 15:19; 18:11 
ff.; 26:3 ff.; 36:3, 7, etc. 

Ter, 7:16; 11:14; 14:12. 
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19See the present writer in JBL, LXI, Sept. 
1942. 

20A. S. Peake Jeremiah and Lamentations, I, 
1910, 272. 

21W. Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit, 1902, 122 ff. 

22A. S. Peake, op. cit., I, 22 ff. 

23See W. A. Irwin, revision of J. M, P. Smith. 
The Prophets and Their Times, 1941, 204, and 
contrast S. R. Driver, The Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah, 1906, 144. 

24A,. C. Welch, Jeremiah, His Time and His 
Work, 1928, 161 ff. Cf. P. Volz, Der Prophet 
Jeremia, 1922, 245. 

25See Jer. 29:16. 

26Jer. 29:21-32. 

27J. Morgenstern, “Psalm 48,’ HUCA, XVI, 
1941, 26 ff. 

28The Jeremianic origin of 18:6-12 has been 
frequently questioned in whole or in part. So 
Cheyne, Duhm, Cornill, Skinner, et al. Peake 
concludes that verses 7-I2 may not have been 
originally attached to the potter’s parable. The 
sentiment in 25:5; 26:3; 36:3, etc. recalls 18:7, 
and may be intended to refer back to it. 

29See A. S. Peake, op. cit., I, 207. The reader 
is referred particularly to the recent article by 
J. Philip Hyatt, “Jeremiah and Deuteronomy,” 
INES, I, 1942, 156 ff. for an analysis of the D, 
diction in the book of Jeremiah, and for one of 
the best analyses of the non-Jeremianic portions 
of the book revealed by that diction. 
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Theology for the Undergraduate 


PRENTISS L. PEMBERTON 


in its stronger theologi- 

cal schools, is today adequately pre- 
paring its ministers; Protestantism, in most 
of its colleges, is woefully ineffective in 
training its laymen! We teachers of relig- 
ion in such colleges may parry this indict- 
ment by distinguishing between our aims 
and those of a seminary professor. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that each year 
a host of brilliant youth, capable of tre- 
mendous leadership, drift away from all 
responsible functions in local churches 
while directly or indirectly under our tutel- 
age. Can we, while remaining faithful to 
the liberal arts tradition, do more to meet 
the plea of President Brown of Denison for 
“live courses in religion . . . aimed at the 
interest of the mnon-ministerial student, 
whose future place in the church should 
be that of an intelligent, responsible lay- 
man ?” 


Our PRESENT SITUATION 


The educational approach of contempor- 
ary Protestantism distinguishes too greatly 
between ministerial and lay minds. Our 
theologues in the seminaries become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the profoundest 
problems of Christian thought. Philosophi- 
cal, psychological, historical, systematic and 
Biblical theology guide them in a careful 
intellectual interpretation of the “faith that 
is in them.” Men preparing for the mun- 
dane walks of medicine, law, business, farm- 
ing, on the other hand, even in our Christian 
colleges all too often are only superficially 
introduced to Christianity’s deepest prob- 
lems and profoundest answers. A minister- 
ial student in one of our denominational 
colleges, upon asking a visiting seminary 
president whether it was advisable to attend 


seminary before or after graduate study 
of a secular nature, was told: “First go 
to the seminary and work out your theol- 
ogy.” This reply clearly assumes that lay- 
students even in Christian colleges are not 
expected to work out a theology. Yet life 
knows no favorites; it compels laymen to 
face the same fundamental questions which 
are pondered by ministers. The more 
reflective the layman, the more he gropes 
for a theology capable of bringing meaning 
into “this maddening maze of things.”? Lib- 
eral Protestantism, however, possesses no 
effective means by which to guide him in 
working out such a theology. Even the 
contemporary revival of theological interest 
is failing generally to extend beyond the 
ranks of those professionally trained in 
religion. The role of the college professor 
of religion, therefore, becomes highly sig- 
nificant. His is the opportunity to intro- 
duce a potentially influential section of the 
future lay mind to the best in Christian 
thought. Never losing contact with practi- 
cal-minded, present-day youth—never rang- 
ing too far into theological subtleties—ever 
breathing life into abstractions—ever main- 
taining a classroom atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom—his is the opportunity to acquaint 
youth with the claims of Christianity to 
both experiential and intellectual adequacy. 


Wuat CoLiecGe CATALOGUES REVEAL 


What is being done at present in our 
liberal church colleges to realize such objec- 
tives? Catalogues reveal that many cur- 
ricula ignore theology; that others, in 
courses designed to stimulate students to 
think things through, treat only inciden- 
tally the specific Christian doctrines. 
Courses constituting the nearest approach to 
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a study of Christian thought may be 
grouped within three classifications: 


a) Problem Courses, in which students them- 

selves are invited to determine most of the 
content by submitting personal questions. 
There is much that is commendable in this 
plan. There is also a serious danger. The 
student may never be led to discover that 
which historic Christianity has to offer 
respecting his very problem. Confused and 
skeptical youth usually believe they are 
confronting difficulties peculiarly novel— 
difficulties which “naive” believers in former 
ages never glimpsed or never probed to the 
bottom. May not, then, a transference of 
the discussion to unexplored and more pro- 
found areas of thought stimulate more pro- 
found intellectual effort? 
Philosophy of Religion Courses in which 
the particular Christian viewpoints are us- 
ually pushed into the background. These 
studies are of tremendous value, but since 
in many curricula they count as religion 
requirements, and since they will be taught 
from non-Thomistic presuppositions, stu- 
dents will not have occasion to examine 
the specifically Christian tenets very thor- 
oughly. Certainly philosophy is a_ field 
which youth needs to explore. But should 
we not strive to evolve a program in which 
distinctively Christian answers will at least 
be considered when ultimate metaphysical 
questions are raised? 

c) Courses presenting theology in traditionally 
systematic or dogmatic forms. Can these 
courses fit into a tradition which holds that 
man must be utterly free in his search for 
truth? Do many of these courses appreciate 
adequately the important religious insights 
of thinkers outside the ranks of orthodoxy? 


While the above analysis is far from ex- 
haustive, it suggests that our present cur- 
riculum is not adequately challenging non- 
ministerial undergraduates to investigate 
the distinctly Christian interpretation of ' fe 
and the universe. 


Wuat Can BE Done Asout IT? 


“We must,” writes Robert L. Calhoun, “at- 
tempt again the grand strategy practiced by 
Aquinas and before him by Augustine and 
many another vigorous Christian mind. It is 
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trite but still] necessary to insist that one of our 
major tasks is to combine for our time the 
full depth of traditional Christian insight and 
the breadth of modern knowledge.”2 


Professor Calhoun has done well to set 
us in quest of another “grand strategy.” 
The quest should not, in the mind of the 
author of this paper, point toward merely 
another syncretism; it should not suggest 
a reconstructed natural theology of eigh- 
teenth century lineage; certainly it should 
not restrict itself to the confines of neo- 
orthodoxy. Christian thought adequate for 
tomorrow must weave into its age-old affir- 
mations the results of inductive science, of 
modern axiology, and of a “higher natural- 
ism” at grips so honestly with the prob- 
lem of God. The contemporary revolt 
against reason, strangely enough, should 
contribute to this undertaking. Out of the 
refining fires of that revolt should emerge 
an epistemology more clearly recognizing 
both the powers and limitations of rea- 
son. This more accurate and humble ap- 
proach to knowledge should result in a 
philosophical theology more chastened, to 
be sure, and yet for that very reason, more 
vital and profound.* Many, of course, will 
not agree with these presuppositions and 
will teach from other viewpoints. The need, 
then, is for a procedure which will acquaint 
students with the dominant themes in both 
historic and contemporary Christian 
thought. Such collegiate centers of theo- 
logical inquiry, by stimulating critical, earn- 
est, intellectual effort, inevitably would 
produce greater numbers of “intelligent, 
responsible laymen.” 

Quite aware of John C. Bennett’s perti- 
nent criticism of “individual thinkers who 
prize their own idiosyncracies,” still the 
author ventures to submit a provisional out- 
line of his course designed to acquaint 
undergraduates with Christian thought. 
This outline is in no wise being submitted 
as a model. The course is now in only 
its third year of existence; many revisions 
already have occurred; weaknesses are still 
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evident. Only because of the writer’s be- 
lief that this course proposes to meet a seri- 
ous need and because of students’ enthusias- 
tic response, is this material offered for 
general criticism. 


METHODOLOGY AND CONTENT 


We are now to imagine a group of stu- 
dents meeting for their first session of a 
one-semester, three-hour class designated as 
the Philosophy of Christianity. After dis- 
cussing briefly the reasons driving man ever 
to seek the best possible intellectual foun- 
dations for faith, the class is introduced to 
the contemporary revolt against reason. 
After reading Professor Bixler’s suggestive 
treatment of this revolt, and after noting 
examples of the same in many areas of con- 
temporary life, students are ready to inquire 
into the significance of this onsurging 
Lebensphilosophie—of this reign of feeling, 
emotion, instinct, in all areas of present- 
day art, music, literature, politics, philoso- 
phy, theology. Does, then, reason have any 
validity? The unsuspecting class at this 
point finds itself face to face with that 
imposing word, epistemology. While time 
permits only a cursory examination of the 
problem, the twelve to fourteen sessions 
spent on this topic are crucial to all sub- 
sequent success in the course. Objectives 
of this introductory section may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) To lead youth, 
reared in the sense-empiricism of our scien- 
tific age and skeptical of all other types of 
knowledge, to discover there are basic 
problems in all knowing efforts. After 
analyzing some of the conditional factors 
in knowing even a book on the desk, stu- 
dents are more willing to recognize the roles 
of hypothesis (faith) and pragmatic veri- 
fication in sense knowledge. When youth 
realize that all knowledge has its difficul- 
ties, they are less insistent upon arbitrarily 
dismissing the whole question of religious 
knowledge. (2) To introduce youth to 
the knowledge systems of four thinkers ex- 
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tremely important because of their direct 
or indirect influence upon Christian theol- 
ogy. Plato, as represented by the early 
Platonism of the Phaedo and Republic, 
Aristotle, Francis Bacon and Kant are the 
four men noted. If students are made 
conscious of their quite elementary acquain- 
tance with these men and problems, this 
work proves extremely rewarding.’ Youth 
are then in possession of tools indispensable 
for work upon the vast and complex struc- 
ture of historic Christian thought. 

Upon the ground-work of this introduc- 
tion the remainder of the course is given 
to an examination of three doctrines basic 
to Christianity: (1) God and Jesus as the 
Christ of God, (2) man, sin, redemption, 
(3) the Kingdom of God. Within the con- 
fines of this paper space permits discus- 
sion of details respecting only the first topic. 

Study of the development of the Christo- 
logical idea of God immediately challenges 
youth to make use of the epistemological 
tools already acquired. Aware of the diff- 
culties confronting an attempt to know 
mere sense objects, they see readily why 
almost every Christian thinker hesitates to 
assert definitive knowledge of God. How 
then can Christianity lay claim to an author- 
itative truth? Such a question provides 
an ideal setting into which to introduce 
the all-important topic, revelation. Chris- 
tianity affirms knowledge of God _ because 
it believes He has spoken—because it be- 
lieves God has deliberately made Himself 
knowable. The class is then ready to pon- 
der such highly significant questions as: 
How does man receive God’s revelation? 
How does he hear the Word? How does 
he actually know the God of the Christian 
revelation ? 

Man receives the revelation of God by 
means of faith! Students are introduced | 
first to that Christian approach which em- 
phasized that it was by faith, and faith alone, 
that man could respond to God.® Paul and 
Tertullian are studied here as classic rep- 
resentatives of this “faith family.”® The 
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perpetuation of this family may be traced 
on through Luther, Kierkegaard and con- 
temporary representatives of neo-orthodoxy. 

Man, however, could not escape the inevi- 
table necessity of constructing a rational 
foundation for faith. At the outset it is 
emphasized that Christian thinkers, with 
almost no important exceptions, propose 
reason not as a substitute for, but only as 
an ally of, faith, The following phases 
of Christian theology are at least touched 
upon: (1) The import of John’s interpre- 
tation of Christ in terms of the logos con- 
cept. This invites a brief but highly 
important digression respecting the mean- 
ing of revelation, particularly, of the Word 
of God. By the time students have pon- 
dered the thought of John, Origen, Aquinas, 
and the first Reformers (before Protestant 
“scholasticism” evolved its Biblical literal- 
ism), respecting the Word, they possess 
a more fruitful approach to revelation and a 
less sterile attitude toward the Bible. (2) 
The early Christological disputes are then 
touched upon briefly in order (a) to point 
out the insoluble problems which arose 
when Christology allowed Greek interpre- 
tations of matter to affect the Christian 
attempt to deify the physical Jesus, (b) 
to suggest some of the abiding truths inher- 
ent in even the most abstract theorizing of 
the early Fathers. (3) Next is introduced 
Augustine’s profound attempt to synthesize 
Plato and orthodoxy. Attention is called 
to the peculiar problems this synthesis intro- 
duced for subsequent philosophizing about 
God’? (4) The class is then acquainted 
with Aquinas’ reliance upon Aristotle and 
the Angelic Doctor’s profound use of nature 
to prove at least deum esse. While evaluat- 
ing the important role which St. Thomas 
ascribed to reason, the class is required to 
criticize the four classic arguments by which 
men have sought to prove God’s existence. 
(5) Referring again to the revolutionary 
impact of Bacon’s knowledge system, next 
is noted the influence of Bacon and Kant, 
particularly the Neo-Kantians, upon Chris- 
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tian thought. This influence is simplified 
into, (a) that eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury rationalism which, on the one hand, 
sought to minimize faith—deism, and, on 
the other hand, attempted to minimize 
sense-knowledge—idealism ; (b) the roman- 
tic reaction in both periods with its depre- 
ciation of reason. (6) This first section of 
the course is concluded by centering atten- 
tion upon contemporary problems arising 
from Christological interpretations of God. 
Before coming directly to grips with these 
problems, attention is called to possibilities 
for reconstructions in the doctrine of Christ 
which recent psychologies of personality 
and doctrines of emergent evolution pro- 
vide. The class is then asked to list the 
reasons why they believe people have diffi- 
culty in believing that God is Christlike. 
Invariably these reasons can be summarized 
with the age-old question: Why cosmic evil 
in a universe created by a God of love? 
This is frankly acknowledged as the chief 
problem confronting Christian philosophy 
and practically, if not theoretically, Chris- 
tian faith. Should theology attempt to treat 
this problem or relegate it to a supernatural 
sphere beyond man’s capacity to “reason 
why?” This writer holds that even here 
reason, if aware of its inherent limitations, 
can perform vital functions in its service 
to faith without arrogantly presuming to 
reduce the ultimates of religion to a plane 
of smug comprehensiveness."™ 

After distinguishing between moral and 
cosmic evil, the chief attempts to formu- 
late a Christian explanation of cosmic evil 
are briefly summarized. No final solution 
is offered in class. Youth are challenged, 
rather, to see that the difficulty contempor- 
ary Christianity encounters in attempting 
to give clear, metaphysical description of 
God is, in truth, an indication of matur- 
ing spiritual insight. Men are today search- 
ing for Christian concepts which brand evil 
as evil, yet concepts which do justice to 
transcendent implications in the idea of 
God.!* The aim is to call upon students, in 
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so far as their comprehension of the prob- 
lem allows, to join the quest for a more 
adequate idea with which to think, meta- 
physically, of the “Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”—of a God whose nature compels 
Him to suffer for His creation. The author 
ventures to interpolate here some observa- 
tions respecting this idea of God if it is to do 
justice to all the rich insights accumu- 
lated by religious thought. (1) The import 
of Christian revelation may be interpreted 
as suggesting that the struggle God experi- 
ences in accomplishing His creative pur- 
poses is not limited to earthly history. Any 
affirmation of the cosmic significance of the 
Cross certainly points toward a God quite 
other than the Una Substantia of abstract 
thought. Are we required to abstract yet 
an “other” nature in God than that which 
the Cross demonstrates? (2) The troubled 
questioning of sensitive souls respecting 
God and the problem of evil may actually 
belong within the revelatory process itself. 
Inspired meditation, not a shallow mood 
bent on drawing invidious comparisons, 
may be prompting men to cry out against 
the tragically unequal distribution of suf- 
fering and to search for more adequate 
forms in which to conceive the Christlike 
God. (3) There are yet possibilities that 
significant revisions may be accomplished 
respecting the categories finite and infinite. 
In an era forcing men to re-examine their 
underlying concepts of time, space, energy, 
religious thinkers must not chain themselves 
to categories no longer capable of containing 
new truth. Have we, for example, exhausted 
all the connotations of glory and even 
omnipotence capable of being discerned in 
agape itself? Have we, resolutely refusing 
the mind license to excogitate an absolute 
creativity, attributed all possible connota- 
tions of power and majesty to the more 
limited creativity which reality manifests? 
(4) Alternative viewpoints stressing God’s 
transcendence are not without their logical 
and spiritual difficulties. After all, any 
theistic conception must rest its ultimate 
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validity upon its religious adequacy. (5) 
In view of the essential descriptiveness of all 
metaphysics, any viewpoint should allow for 
intuitive leaps beyond the utmost achieve- 
ments of clear, logical ideas in describing 
the religious Object, as long as the folly 
of sheer abstraction issuing into rational or 
irrational absolutism is recognized, and as 
long as such leaps are projections from and 
not contradictions to, the knowledge of 
God we gain through reason. (The claims 
of a priorism and mysticism are presented 
to the class at this point in the course). 
Space permits no detailed suggestions con- 
cerning the other two topics: Man, sin, 
redemption and the Kingdom of God. It 
must be said in passing that the theme, 
Kingdom of God, i.e. the Christian philoso- 
phy of history in its cosmic significance, 
provides an ideal setting in which to empha- 
size the social task of Christendom. This 
course shall have failed utterly if it pro- 
duces youth interested only in the abstract 
problems of Christian thought. They should 
go forth eager to assume their active place 
in the social mission of Christianity. 


CONCLUSION 


Again let it be emphasized that these sug- 
gestions presume in no wise to constitute a 
course pattern for teaching theology to 
undergraduates. No one of us can plan 
courses for another. All that has been 
written is born of the conviction that Pro- 
testant collegiate education can accomplish 
more than frequently it is now doing in 
stimulating students to come to grips with 
the profound issues of mature religious 
thought. This is not to say that mere intel- 
lectual stimulation generates Christian ex- 
perience. Religion ever transcends its 
profoundest “scheme of abstractions.” Our 
task is to prevent our more thoughtful 
youth, many of whom prior to college 
achieved some degree of Christian experi- 
ence, from lapsing into disinterest simply 
because they are not challenged to think 
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beyond their moments of confusion and 
skepticism. 

It will be objected that students in col- 
lege are not ready for this strenuous intel- 
lectual undertaking. The author’s reply, 
in view of his experience in teaching this 
course to youth on the junior college level 
and in a section where secondary schools 
cannot provide high levels of scholastic 
background, is that these youth are ready. 
To be sure the instructor ever must be on 
the alert lest he get too far beyond stu- 
dent thinking. A lively atmosphere of dis- 
cussion must always prevail. Students 
must be encouraged to raise questions when 
they do not understand. Frequently 
they might be required to bring to class 
written questions on specific topics. From 
time to time an entire class period well can 
be spent in consideration of just such ques- 
tions. As long as students are able to ques- 
tion intelligently they are not being lost. 
Rapport thus can be established with most 
of the class, especially with the keenest 
minds, many of which may never before 
have considered religion seriously. Often 
the outstanding student will be a science 
major hitherto known for his sophisticated 
skepticism toward everything having to do 
with religion. Such minds constitute a 
potential resource upon which Protestantism 
must lay hold! 

Final judgment should be pronounced 
upon this experiment not according to the 
amount of theological doctrine memorized. 
On the contrary, rightly directed efforts 
should enable youth to discern the basic 
problems the Christian interpretation of life 
encounters; should prepare youth to under- 
stand some of the profound intellectual 
efforts of past and present thinkers to 
resolve these problems; should quicken 
youth to discover definite aids which these 
thinkers make available for the resolution 
of present doubt and confusion; should 
lead youth to consider seriously the building 
of a personal faith which will motivate them 
to active service in the church. 
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NOTES 

1Albert W. Palmer, “Theology for Laymen,’ 
in Religion in Life, Vol. XI, p. 21. 

2Robert L. Calhoun, “The Role of Historica 
Theology,” in The Journal of Religion, Vol. XXI1, 
Pp. 451. 

3N. F. S. Ferre, The Christian Faith, ch. 4, 
Harper's, New York, 1942, and The Christian Fel- 
dowship, chs. 1 and 4, Harper’s, New York, 1940. 
While Prof. Ferre is setting up clear-cut distinc- 
tions between philosophical and religious knowl- 
edge, his contribution is significant for any quest 
of a philosophical theology. 

4A more adequate title would be: Christian 
Thought—Its Origin, Development, and Contem- 
porary Significance. A program of careful guid- 
ance should aim toward registering in such a 
course especially those students intellectually con- 
fused or skeptical toward religion and _ those 
capable of exacting work—the very type so vitally 
needed in our churches today. 

The author is eager, at this point, to anticipate 
an inevitable criticism. This course does undertake 
far too much for one semester. Ideally, a full 
year is needed. But the longer course would limit 
the class to a small, select group desiring numer- 
ous credits in religion. The need is for a more 
general course, short enough to be available 
to considerable numbers of students, yet thorough 
enough to give them a real introduction to Chris- 
tian thought. If this thesis is valid, success will 
depend upon a careful selection of topics, prob- 
lems and men studied. 

5Julius S. Bixler, Religion for Free Minds, 
chs. IV, V, Harper’s, New York, 1939. 

6Every precaution must be taken not to lose the 
students in this, to them, novel and bewildering 
world. ‘Terms essential to even the most ele- 
mentary discussion of epistemology are defined and 
listed in a glossary kept by the students. Because 
of the abstract nature of those terms, the instructor 
does well to utilize every conceivable device which 
will assure rapport with the students during these 
first, difficult weeks. 

7Interesting results are obtained if brief cri- 
tiques of these men are required. Frequently one 
is surprised at the insight with which beginners 
criticize. Invariably certain students, after study- 
ing Plato’s early thought, perceive the need for 
his later attempts at revision and for the work of 
Aristotle. 

8Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin has documented, at 
great length, an interesting analysis of historical 
fluctuations in knowledge systems of the past 
twenty-five hundred years. Cultural and Social 
Dynamics, Vol. II, American Book Company, 
New York. 

*Etienne Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the 
Middle Ages, ch. I, Scribner’s, New York, 1938. 

10F, R. Tennant, “Theology,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XXII, page 64. (14th ed.) 

11The class at this point should be led to inquire 
into the function of the normal organs of sense 
and reason in the very act of faith itself. Bright- 
man, Troeltsch, Griffiths, in their respective ways, 
have done well to remind us that revelation re- 
quires “interpenetration” of both divine and human 
factors. Even in believing, one does not set 
aside his normal rational functions. 
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Christian Theism 1n Relation to the 
Absolutes of Philosophy 


JANE LUCILE COLE 


HRISTIAN THEISM at times seeks philo- 
sophical justification for its beliefs; 
again, it is the recipient of totally unasked 
defense in terms which occasionally prove 
embarrassing. For the approach to the 
subject of faith in the two disciplines, theol- 
ogy and philosophy, though showing marked 
similarities, is in the last analysis different. 
It is the difference between subjective and 
objective. Man, as a Christian, seeks justi- 
fication for his faith in generalized terms, 
but it is Ais faith that concerns him, and he 
already believed it before he sought to estab- 
lish it. Man, as a philosopher, while not 
ignoring his personal requirements in mat- 
ters of faith is prone to state the question 
as, what can I consistently believe, what 
are the objective realities that demand be- 
lief? It is the difference between dogma- 
tism and skepticism. One asks, how may I 
defend this my belief? The skeptic asks, 
on what shall I rest belief without fear of 
erring? This division into dogmatism and 
skepticism is not used derogatorily nor is 
it intended to be anything but the very 
broadest generalization. Both theologians 
and philosophers have a perverse habit of 
not staying in the compartment marked 
for them. And when they stray afield, they 
take their own terminology with them, so 
that we are at pains to determine whether 
or not their respective interpretations of 
a subject are basically the same. Christian 
theism on the one hand and a philosophy of 
absolutes on the other are both describing 
what is for them the ultimately real object 
of belief. Let us look at each in turn to 
discover what its description is, and how 
it takes into account the other. 
Theism is belief in God working in and 


through the world, and more specifically, 
Christian theism is belief in the revelation 
of God—through Jesus Christ and through 
the Bible. Only by God’s revelation of 
Himself do we know Him, for our efforts 
to find Him are futile unless He chooses to 
reward them. As distinguished from pan- 
theism in which God is identified with the 
world, or deism in which God is wholly 
removed from the world, theism places 
emphasis on personality, on God’s indi- 
vidual character, on God as in the world, 
though yet different from it. God is beyond 
definition; we know that He is, but not 
what He is. Those few faint cues that He 
reveals to us are our only basis for knowl- 
edge. “Without God’s Word, we know 
neither Him nor ourselves.”? His relation 
to man is like that of a father, sometimes 
stern, sometimes forgiving. Man worships 
God because he cannot do otherwise—God is 
the source of his being and the source of 
good and order.2, Man owes worship to 
God, but offers it not as payment of a debt 
but as the highest expression of his nature.’ 
Theologians attempt to describe this faith 
in God and to give their reasons for it. 
But their written accounts can be no more 
than supplements to the actual experience.‘ 
Consequently variations from one to the 
other are no reflection on the validity of 
the experience, but only on the limitations 
of language and the finitude of man. 

St. Francis of Assisi sees the loving and 
merciful aspects of God. He inspires in 
man a gentleness, a profound sympathy 
towards his fellows. In St. Francis you are 
keenly aware of his personal relations to 
God. God speaks to him and to him direct- 
ly. It is therefore pompous self-exaltation 
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to try to “know” God by ratiocination. 
How foolhardy to seek God in a roundabout 
fashion when He reveals Himself directly 
to those who do not blind themselves with 
pride.® 

Thomas Aquinas is more of an intellec- 
tualist than St. Francis. He knows just 
as certainly that God is—but seeks to estab- 
lish that knowledge by logical arguments. 
The weakness of the arguments, as Kierke- 
gaard points out, is that in the last analy- 
sis, God—an eternal being—cannot be 
“proved” within the limits of a finite mind. 
Much stronger proof lies in the person of 
Jesus Christ, through whom we know that 
God loves and saves us. Thomas again 
feels that it is useful to demonstrate that 
Christ is the mediator between God and 
man but again the true knowledge on which 
we base our faith is immediate and prior 
to the demonstration. 

This element of immediate knowledge 
and personal revelation tended to become 
lost in the formalistic aspects of Thomas’ 
Summa. Therefore, it required reasserting 
by the Reformation writers, Luther and 
Calvin. Without detracting from the great- 
ness of God, they emphasized the concern 
of God for each individual and hence the 
responsibility of man to God directly. 
Luther says that the essence of prayer is 
nothing else but the lifting up of the heart 
and mind to God. (Vaterunser, 1526). 
Calvin speaks of the testimony of the spirit 
which comes to us while reading the scrip- 
ture. Guidance and strength come to man 
from God, and the proof of that guidance 
and strength is in Jesus Christ.’ Herein 
lies the special quality of Christian theism. 
Except through Christ, man could not 
know that he is the instrument for ends 
beyond his own petty ones. It is this 
awareness that produces the joyous exal- 
tation of preachers such as Edwards who 
see God glorified in man’s dependence. And 
it is this emotional transforming that is 
on the whole lacking in philosophers.°® 
The philosopher strives for objectivity. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND PHILOSOPHY 


His aim is knowledge—absolute knowl- 
edge on which he can base his hopes. And 
his conviction is that knowledge to be cer- 
tain must be impersonal.’° Like the Chris- 
tian he is seeking something beyond him- 
self, something eternal, something that will 
give meaning to his mortal existence. And 
for some philosophers this is secured by 
establishing absolute values, though such 
is not the case for all. For example, a 
man such as James says that only the ten- 
der-minded demand absolute certainty, but 
that the tougher-minded such as James can 
face the fact that reality is actually a fluc- 
tuating thing with no absolutes to which 
it conforms. But to regard only philoso- 
phers to whom absolutes are credible, their 
faith is that ultimate realities are inherently 
knowable, though not at present known." 
Hence the major question next to what is 
real is how that reality can be known. 

In relation to Christian theism we must 
point out that all philosophers are in the 
nature of the case, humanists. Human- 
ism expresses the belief in man’s ability to 
achieve his own salvation. He calls it the 
freedom that comes through knowledge but 
it stands in the same place in his desires 
that the salvation that comes from God does 
to the theist; consequently, though he may 
have a God in his system, he does not 
need God in the same sense that a theist 
does. In some instances, God is equated 
with the Absolute, as for Plotinus—He is 
impersonal and abstract, the object of striv- 
ing, but not of worship. Similarly, Aris- 
totle’s Prime Mover is so remote from the 
world as to have no influence in its affairs, 
barring the original act of starting it.12 Such 
a God is necessary as ground for the order 
in the universe and as final object of knowl- 
edge, but necessary to the whole rather 
than to the individuals.1* Such a God is not 
concerned whether or not man achieves 
knowledge of Him. Hence the knowledge a 
man achieves is to his own glory, not to 
God’s. Another aspect of this impersonal- 
ism is Spinoza’s pantheistic substance. To 
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worship such a God one must worship the 
whole of reality including oneself! 

Other philosophers attempt to incorporate 
the God of theism into their metaphysical 
systems with varying degrees of success. 
Kant sees no value in the emotional aspects 
of religion but discovers through practical 
reason that for morality to be significant 
we must assume the existence of God. 
This may be taken as a hypothetical assump- 
tion (i.e. we act as if there is a God) or as 
reasonable grounds for belief. Our faith 
is the culmination of our development of 
knowledge. Again, in the case of Descartes, 
God is called in to bridge the gap between 
Mind and Matter. Whitehead regards God 
as the motivater. It is God who persuades 
man to seek knowledge of the eternal ob- 
jects.* In his system, God is neither a 
remote though necessary being, nor a kind 
of addenda ; God is essential for man’s striv- 
ing towards the absolutes of goodness, truth, 
and beauty. But so too are the other ele- 
ments essential, the eternal objects, the finite 
beings—the whole complexity of reality.?¢ 
Here as before the philosopher denies to 
the nature of God the absolute supremacy 
that is the basis for religious devotion. 
Plato, to whom the development of Chris- 
tianity owes much, wavers between a God, 
a Psyche such as Whitehead’s, and a God 
which is The Good—containing all the uni- 
versals and yet not them at all;’’ this is 
the mystical element in Plato. In the lat- 
ter case, God has neither personality nor 
any relation to man through a Mediator. 
In the former instance, God, though hold- 
ing an intimate relation to each individual, 
is subject to criticism by the absolutes— 
that is, one demands that God be just and 
good and logical. In a humanistic philoso- 
phy, the role of God is functional, he is 
either the final cause or the efficient cause. 
It is doubtful whether one worships a cause. 
The tendency is rather that man as a pur- 
suer and potential possessor of knowledge 
is glorified. To summarize the conceptions 
of God in philosophical systems; where he 
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is the Absolute, he is not God-like, and 
where he is God, he is not absolute. 

In comparing God and the Absolute, | 
have sought to do so from the point of 
view of theology; and from that point of 
view, the philosopher’s God is relatively 
inadequate. He is less a glorious being 
than a necessary one. He lacks the majesty 
and awe-inspiring quality of the God of 
Christianity. Nor does He express imme- 
diate concern for man’s welfare through 
either a Mediator or a Scripture. God is 
central in Christian theism; the absolute is 
the highest point of perfection in a meta- 
physical hierarchy. Man is humble, depen- 
dent, in theism. Man is proud, dignified, 
in humanism. Both theologians and philos- 
ophers become absorbed in the enthusiastic 
task of finding something beyond them— 
something which will strengthen and sus- 
tain. The one finds it in a personal, medi- 
ated God; whom he finds by the immediate 
knowledge given by God. The other finds 
it primarily in absolute principles of value 
or order, secondarily in the perfect exem- 
plification of those principles. A theist hopes 
to find God by faith, by God’s grace con- 
ferred upon him. He may confirm that 
faith by logical reasons. A_ philosopher 
distrusts irrationalism, that is, any knowl- 
edge that is not ultimately demonstrable, 
knowledge that is only supported by an 
appeal to one’s emotional state. If he is 
a philosopher concerned with religious 
values, he feels that he glorifies God in 
the exercise of his reason—a God-given 
tool, and continues to pursue knowledge 
by the exercise of it. A theologian knows 
that real truth comes from God and though 
he must use demonstrative knowledge in 
his everyday activities, he will always re- 
gard as prior the knowledge that God gives 
through His Word, through His Son.* 
These two points of view are basically anti- 
thetical, in spite of the similarities in phras- 
ing and intention. I cannot say which is 
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Contributions of India to Bible Knowledge 
and Understanding 


HAZEL E. FOSTER 


N A RECENT Christmas Sunday in West 
India I worshipped with village Chris- 
tians in the low mud chapel they themselves 
had built. There was almost nothing in the 
dark inside excepting more and more people 
slowly crowding the dirt floor. They 
themselves brightened the place with glad 
Christmas lyrics sung heartily from mem- 
ory. Several pairs of brass cymbals in the 
_ hands of boys made a really beautiful ac- 
companiment. Later, in East India I bought 
a similar pair in a native market. No joyful 
sounds they gave me! On my eventual 
' return to America, however, I found in 
my latest copy of The Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist an article on “Musical Instruments of 
Israel.”* It included cymbals dating long 
before Christ but apparently much or quite 
like mine. And told me how to operate 
| them! Two octaves and many overtones 
at my command. I spell them s-y-m-b-o-l-s, 
| for they show how closely human beings 
» are tied materially and spiritually through- 
| out the ages and across racial and national 
boundaries. In particular they suggest many 
' ways in which the East can contribute to 
' understanding by the West of our Bibles 
' and even church history. I wish to point 
out certain contributions by India. 
First, possible relationships to early 
| Christian history. As Professor Latourette 
has recently written, “The field of vision 
must be made to take in all the human race 
so that in each period Christianity is viewed 
as belonging to the ongoing stream of the 
history of all mankind.”? India may prove 
more fruitful in this area than appears on 
the surface today. 
Indian students and even teachers eagerly 
ask about the relationship of the stories 


concerning the god Krishna, especially the 
birth stories, also perhaps others of the 
Buddha cycle, to the gospel accounts which 
often seem to them remarkably similar. The 
apocryphal Gospel of Thomas, apparently 
referred to by Origen, with a probable date 
around the end of the second century, leads 
Montague James to write, “Indian influence 
has been suggested as a factor in these 
stories, and tales of the childhood of Krish- 
na and of Buddha have been cited, which 
have a tolerable resemblance to some of 
those in the Gospel. The thesis is not 
proved, but the name given to Thomas in 
the Latin version might be interpreted as 
suggesting a connexion with the further 
East.”* Has the possibility of influence 
of one set of stories upon the other, espe- 
cially those of the Gospel of Thomas, been 
sufficiently investigated ? 

The Syrian Christians of India claim that 
St. Thomas, one of the twelve, went to 
India in 52 A.D. and was martyred there 
in 58. I visited his reputed grave in a cathe- 
dral in Madras. At Mylapore, a few miles 
from Madras, are two hills, Little Mount 
where the apostle is said to have hid in a 
cave from Brahmin fury, and what is now 
called Thomas Mount where, it is claimed, 
he was slain by a lance. A monastery and 
nunnery are on this Mount; also various 
relics are displayed in a chapel there. Em- 
bedded in fantastic tales reverently re- 
hearsed to the visitor there are possibilities 
of facts that merit investigation. 

Dr. Farquhar accepts the possibility that 
the apostle, Thomas, may have brought 
Christianity to India The Cambridge 
Shorter History of India admits that “the 
question whether St. Thomas visited India 
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is still unsettled,” and refers to the tradi- 
tions in favor of Northwest India as the 
scene of his labors and to those that favor 
the south where most of the Thomas Chris- 
tians live and where the Mylapore and 
Madras shrines are.® In any case it is 
remarkable that early apocryphal Christian 
books, especially those featuring the apostle 
Thomas, appear to have definite Indian 
connections. The third century Acts of 
Thomas has a long narrative about him as 
the first bearer of the gospel to that coun- 
try. Montague James says: “Thomas the 
apostle was connected with India by a tradi- 
tion probably a good deal older than the 
Acts of Thomas.”® He would thus set the 
tradition very early indeed. Clement of 
Alexandria quoted, from the Preaching of 
Peter, “Therefore Peter says that the Lord 
said to the apostles: If then any of Israel 
repent, . . . his sins shall be forgiven him. 
And after twelve years go ye out into the 
world lest anyone say, ‘We did not hear.’ ””” 
The Acts perhaps alludes to Clement’s quo- 
tation in its opening: “At that season all we 
the apostles were at Jerusalem, . . . and 
we divided the regions of the world, that 
everyone of us should go unto the region 
that fell to him and unto the nation where- 
unto the Lord sent him. . . . India fell unto 
Judas Thomas . . .the twin.” Eventually 
Thomas went, at first against his will.® 
Much in the Acts of Thomas is fantas- 
tic. Nevertheless, the name of the Indian 
king for whom the apostle-carpenter was 
said to have been employed to build a pal- 
ace is now well known as that of a king in 
northwest India from about 20 to 60 A.D., 
the Gaspar of the Magi trio. Also, Gad 
the brother of the Twin’s royal employer, 
is the Guda of coins of that era and king- 
dom. Many Roman coins of the general 
period have been dug up in India. Ancient 
trade was brisk between Malabar and the 
Mediterranean. Possibly Solomon’s ships 
got cargo there of “gold and silver, ivory, 
apes and peacocks” (II Chron. 9:21), avail- 
able in South India still. The Muslim bar- 
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riers that cut off commerce between the 
East and the West were much later. At the 
latest, the Christian church was at home in 
India in the fourth century.*° That this 
“Syrian Church” adopted its ritual in Syriac 
gains added significance from the accept- 
ance by scholars of Syriac as the original 
language of the Acts of Thomas."' Various 
church fathers refer to the mission of the 
apostle, Thomas, to India.’* Indicopleustis, 
sixth century Greek traveller, mentioned “a 
church of Christians in... Male where the 
pepper grows,” their bishops appointed from 
Persia. In the sixteenth century the Port- 
uguese found, it is said, a hundred thousand 
Christians engaged in the pepper and spice 
trade, “honest, courteous and dignified.”” 

European dominance drew many of these 
Syrian Christians into the Roman Catholic 
church and some of them into Protestant 
churches. The Syrian Church itself has 
also suffered serious splits. Nevertheless, 
today, freshly imbued with the evangelistic 
spirit, it is co-operating with other evan- 
gelical churches in religious leadership and 
missionary enterprises. All over India one 
finds their people in positions of responsi- 
bility, secular or religious. An Indian bear- 
ing the name of an apostle or patriarch is 
usually of their number. Their doctrines, 
traditions, history, elaborate ritual and lit- 
urgy repay serious study. Unfortunately 
much of their literature was destroyed 
through persecutions. 

The destruction of Jerusalem so vividly 
suggested by all the synoptic gospels is 
brought to mind in the Malabar area in 
Cochin adjacent to the Syrian Christians’ 
Travancore home. There I visited a tiny 
Jewish settlement along the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, in “White Jew Town” and 
“Black Jew Town.” Members of the lat- 
ter come either from a mixture with the 
former or through their proselytizing long 
ago. Today they have separate synagogues 
and do not intermarry. The White Jews 
are pallid, quite too closely inbred, kindly, 
polite, clean in person, their women in semi- 
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seclusion. They claim their ancestors were 
driven from the Holy Land about the time 
Titus besieged Jerusalem in 68 or 70 A.D. 
The Cambridge Shorter History of India 
states: “About this time” (tenth century) 
“the Chera king granted a charter to the 
Jewish colony at Cranganore. This colony 
was certainly of great antiquity and claimed 
to have come to South India after the 
Roman conquest of Palestine in the first 
century, A.D.’ 

These Jews claim that the Portuguese 
drove them out of Cranganore in 1514, the 
rest, driven out in 1565, coming to Cochin. 
The Portuguese soon burned their first 


| synagogue, but the one I visited, that of 


the White Jews, is old, orthodox in style, 


_ beautified by many rare, blue willow-ware 


tiles in the floor. Costly chandeliers were 
the gift of a Britisher whose life they had 
saved. The warden reverently uncovers the 
scrolls of the Torah for interested visitors. 
The earliest scroll is perhaps two hundred 
years old. They were secured from Lon- 
don, France and Palestine. These Jews are 
apparently studious, idealistic, with a highly 


_ precarious hold on the edge of the sea if 
; anyone ever comes to wish them harm. The 
_ claims of very early origin on their part and 
_ on the part of their Syrian Christian neigh- 
_ bors may be held to strengthen each other. 
_ Certainly they deserve full investigation. 


* * 


There are many interesting. analogies be- 


' tween things read about in our Bibles and 
_ observed in India. For example, our priest- 
| ly writings and our psalms refer to “sweet 


savors.” Indians revel in sandalwood, jas- 
mine, rose water, many sweet smells. Hin- 
dus could not, I think, understand apprecia- 
tion of the odor of burning or even of boil- 
ing flesh, but both they and the Hebrews 
give deference to this one of the five senses. 
The goddess Kali demands the sacrifice of 
goats, but Buddha and countless gods are 
offered flowers or foods. The drums at 
Madura Temple (Hindu), beaten noisily, 
awake the god as Elijah shouted to the 
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Baal-worshippers to awaken theirs. Bulls 
and serpents were no more significant re- 
ligiously in the Hebrew Bible than they are 
in India today, where sacred cattle wander 
freely through streets and markets, while 
women make liberal offerings to deadly co- 
bras. “On every high hill and under every 
green tree” describes South India as well 
as “idolatrous Israel.” Banyan and other 
holy trees shelter shrines where perhaps 
the monkey god is molded in relief on clay 
and painted bright red. 

When one pants to the top of a hill, a 
shrine there will show the devotion of wor- 
shippers who have raised a stone altar be- 
fore the almost shapeless, black-daubed fig- 
ure of a goddess. Fresh flower petals and 
perhaps a dish of rice make the altar stone 
look the more rotten in its greasy covering 
of accumulated oil or costly ghee. Horses 
of painted wood, full size, guarding many 
villages in the south, remind one of “horses 
of the sun.” 

But we must consider how such instincts 
to worship led Abraham to set up stones 
for an altar wherever he pitched his tents 
Hindus feel that divinity is all about them, 
perhaps to surprise them at any turn. Pu- 
pils used to ask me if Christians ought not, 
like Hindus and Muslims, to take off their 
shoes on entering their place of worship. 
Moses so removed his at the Bush. Jacob 
exclaimed, following a night of dreams,— 
and Indians note dreams,—“Surely God is 
in this place... . This is none other than 
the house of God.” So he set up the stone 
made sacred by the experience, poured oil 
upon it and worshipped. Indians are de- 
voted to their household gods as Rachel and 
Michal to their teraphim. 

It is not natural for most Indians to be- 
lieve in everlasting Hell, as the highest 
Hindu thought is that every soul reaches 
the goal of life at long last,—perhaps mil- 
lions of re-births first,—but most Indians 
including Christians accept demons. It is 
easy, then, to believe in their Prince. Col- 
lege students told me excitedly about a little 
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devil in a red cap one of them had seen in a 
tree. In another city, where the government 
hospital recently opened a new wing, a story 
got started that a demon housed there de- 
manded the life of a child. Frantic parents 
hustled sick babies out of the hospitals, pri- 
mary classes in schools were depleted. It 
was the old familiar demonic demand for 
a life to bring good luck or to avoid bad 
luck when a foundation was laid. Was it 
not such lives the demon required for the 
rebuilding of cursed Jericho? 

As to the religious magic of Moses and 
the Egyptians, India brims over with mag- 
ic. At the dedication of a village mission 
school, I watched a young Brahmin Chris- 
tian hold a throng of men and boys breath- 
less with his demonstration of inherited 
priestly tricks and how to perform some 
of them. Travelling fakirs and other holy 
men ply their wonders all about. Astrolo- 
gers squat on the public walks surrounded 
by their charts. Exorcists, prognosticators 
and healers make one glad that at least in 
Hebrew law witches and their ilk were for- 
bidden to traffic. Tabus and ceremonies, 
especially bathing rites, of Leviticus find 
easy illustrations in India. 

There are pilgrimages, too, some in hon- 
or of the merry god Krishna, some long and 
elaborate ones into distant caves difficult and 
painful to reach. Yet an Indian who preaches 
Christ to them as they journey told me 
that they often exult in sufferings and be- 
come ecstatic if they think death may over- 
take them on their sacred way. The He- 
brews were likewise addicted to pious pil- 
grimages,—to Jerusalem. They also held 
it,—and hold it,—an honor to die there. But 
their traveling practices appear to have 
been sensible and joyful, bright with com- 
radeship and psalms. However, there are 
gay Hindu celebrations, such as Depawali 
characterized by many twinkling lights and 
new clothes for all the family. 

Is there not some historical link between 
the scapegoat of Leviticus and the scape- 
goat of India, where the animal, after elabo- 
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rate ritual, is driven out of the village to 
carry away the plague, whatever it may 
be? Western Christians know little of sac- 
red dances. Yet David danced before the 
Lord with all his might. Miriam and her 
maidens put on a holy dance of thanksgiv- 
ing. Indians have intricate religious dances 
where movements of hands, eyes, bodies 
as well as feet have sacred meaning. The 
sexes do not mix in such performances, at 
least they never touch each other. High- 
caste Nair women yearly celebrate the death 
of the Cupid of their mythology with songs 
and dances, as Israelite maidens memorial- 
ized Jephthah’s daughter. 

Our Bible prophets inveighed against 
shrine prostitution. The All-India Wo- 
men’s Conference and others are struggling 
to rescue little girls dedicated to the shrines 
for life. There are other forms of dedica- 
tion. A boy daubed with clay and with 
matted, uncut hair is probably a son given 
to a god. I met at the Ellura Caves a 
scholar engaged in research for the Univer- 
sity of Bombay. He was a gentleman of 


culture, fluent in English, wearing the clean f 


saffron robe of the Sadhu but with hennaed 
hair matted and piled high,—like Samson 
or perhaps John the Baptist, Nazirites. 
Gandhi still has it on his conscience that 
to save the life of a sick son, he vowed never 
to drink milk, though he now drinks goat’s 
milk to save his own. The vows of Jeph- 
thah, Saul, and others spring to mind, as 
also provisions in the Torah for vows. Did 
Jesus’ “Swear not at all” refer to vows as 
well as lies? 

Joint families like those of Abraham and 
Jacob are common. Omission of daugh- 
ters from the family registry in our Bibles 
is taken for granted by Indians. Hebrew 
family feasts, like circumcision celebrations 
or weaning, resemble the investiture of the B 
sacred thread of the Brahmin boy or the & 
ear-boring ceremonial for the baby girl. B 
Names may be changed with change of 
status as Abram was changed to Abraham. 
Sore-eyed Leahs may be tricked off on hus- 
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bands who do not see them until too late. 
When a wife has a son she hopes to say, 
with Leah, “Now will my husband love 
me.” Digging of wells, open biers, bar- 
gaining, “drought by day and frost by 
night,” water in the skin spent, treasures 
hid and stolen, the luxury of roof-beds such 
as Elijah and Peter enjoyed and the sight 
of Orion at night,—analogies are endless. 
x * 

Even more fruitful for Bible students 
than analogies are the contributions to relig- 
ious thought made by Indians. There have 
been Indian Christians who ought to be 
canonized if any one ought,—Sundar Singh, 
Ramabai,—and others. There are keen- 
minded, highly educated Christians today 
who are thinking deeply about the mean- 
ing of Christ and the church. I prefer here, 
however, to call attention to the hold that 
Jesus has on India quite outside the church. 
Many Indians, like Gandhi or the late 
Tagore, disavow Christianity as intimately 
associated with Western imperialism and 
capitalism. They hold that Jesus is misrep- 
resented by the West. Jesus himself has a 
tremendous influence upon them, especially 
his cross and his ethical teachings. In 
Tagore’s ashram and in his writings, in the 
speeches at the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference, the International Fellowship Re- 
treats, in fact, almost wherever I list- 
ened to educated, altruistic Indians, refer- 
ences to and questions from the Bible, 
especially the words of Jesus, were fre- 
quent and accepted as authoritative. I con- 
centrate briefly upon Gandhi’s attitudes since 
he is by all means the most influential per- 
son among his countrymen. 

Gandhi claims to be deeply influenced 


. by Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, above all by 


Jesus. He is intensely religious. He says, 


“— “The first and last shield and buckler of the 
the 


r 


non-violent man will be his unwavering 
faith in God.” He is certain there is that 
of God in every man that can be reached 


Dif one is willing to go to any length of 
suffering or to death to reach it. 


Success 
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is not for the lover but the loved. The 
ideal is to love everybody, whether one is 
himself loved or hated, and to wish with 
all one’s heart and might that the other 
may be blessed. He sees in Jesus “the one 
who supremely desired to give everything 
without desiring anything for himself.” He 
sees the Sermon on the Mount as uni- 
versally applicable even on a national, a 
world-wide scale. His is a deeply signifi- 
cant experiment, however it may seem to 
“work out.” I spent a couple of days visit- 
ing him and his establishment at Sevagram. 
There I met close associates of his, among 
them Christians convinced that there they 
can carry out the implications of Christian- 
ity more nearly than anywhere in the ordi- 
nary Christian program. Dr. Kumaruppa 
has an M.A. and a B.D. from Hartford 
Seminary, two doctorates from Europe, yet 
sits joyfully on the floor of a mud hut 
wearing humble khadi, (homespun, home- 
woven) cotton. He insists all Christians 
ought to wear it “as a cross upon the 
heart.” 

Before I left India, thousands were tak- 
ing joyously the spoiling of their goods 
or imprisonment “for righteousness’ sake.” 
As one of my pupils wrote about lending, 
“You must do it with a cheer.” Gandhi 
leads in being servant of all. The Servants 
of India Society was inspired by Christian- 
ity. “Love your enemies.” “Resist not 
evil.” Gandhi trusts active non-violent 
principles as far more likely to work in 
the long run, even on a world-wide scale 
than violence and retaliation. He has pro- 
duced techniques for non-violent direct 
action and they have been in more than 
one situation significantly successful. “He 
that loseth his life shall save it.’ He 
wrote, “The ability to kill requires training. 
The ability to die is there in him who has 
the will for it.’ Therefore children, the 
aged, lepers, can follow this call. On the 
other hand, he pleads that everyone needs 
his utmost strength and soundness of body 
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to make his best response to the world’sto wander alone in desolate jungles and 


needs. 

Once I heard a lecturer refer scathingly 
to Jesus for saying his followers must 
“hate” their own families, to follow him. 
Gandhi stipulated that no one who em- 
barked on his Civil Disobedience campaign 
and thereby went to jail was to expect the 
Congress to provide for his family. The 
first day of my visit to his ashram he was 
observing “a special day of silence.” He 
has one day of silence regularly each week. 
Jesus’ meditations, his fasting, his going 
apart and his taking his followers apart 
“to rest awhile” are readily understood by 
Gandhi as well as by many of his followers. 
A great devotional Tamil poet sought earn- 
estly some sacred talisman from Gandhi. 
He finally got it,—“Be still.” 

A most tragic saying of Jesus is, “When 
the Son of Man cometh will he find faith?” 
So much depends, for a leader, on his fol- 
lowers. Peter and Thomas thought they 
were ready to die for him and his cause. 
“They all forsook him and fled.” The 
national situations of Gandhi and Jesus 
have much in common, their people sub- 
jects of a foreign government, some of them 
urging violence for the sake of freedom. 
Despite Jesus’ warning the Jews were thrust 
by a minority into a hopeless war, destruc- 
tion of the nation being its result. Gandhi’s 
method of trying to save his country is 
similar. He says this can be done through 
religious faith and discipline only. He, too, 
wonders whether or not his followers will 
have the faith required. Neither makes an 
easy challenge. “The cross daily,” says 
Jesus. Gandhi says his follower “must 
have the strength to go to places of peril, 
to rush to scenes of fire, and the courage 


haunts of death; he will bear without a 
grumble severe beatings, starvation and 
worse, and will keep to his post of duty 
without flinching. He will have the long- 
ing and capacity to run with the name of 
God on his lips to the rescue of men.” He 
believes this extreme of faith and consecra- 
tion can overcome the world and that only 
thus can the world find ultimate peace. 


If we look for outcomes among our stu- 
dents in increased factual knowledge, spir- 
itual understanding, or growth in will to 
dedicate life to God and fellow men, may 
we not profitably turn some of our thought 
to India and in particular to this oriental 
interpreter of the oriental Jesus? 
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HE STRUGGLE between a religion re- 
lated to the material world where 
values emerge in the affairs of people and 
a religion that is largely concerned with 
the abstract and a God that is remote from 
human affairs continues to affect the nature 
of religious education. The philosophy and 
procedure of religious education continues 
to vary among the denominations as well 
as within them. In churches where edu- 
cation has changed from the more tradi- 
tional form and made use of advances in 
psychology, sociology, and Biblical schol- 
arship there is a noticeable contrast to the 
sentimental, didactic, and abstract approach- 
es of the past. Slowly a group of religious 
educators among Jews, Catholics and Pro- 
testants are recognizing the need of an 
integration of religion with every area of 
life. 

Doctor A. J. William Myers in his Re- 
ligion for Today (Association Press, New 
York, 1941, $2.00) stirs the reader to seek 
and to work with God in the present diffi- 
cult times. There is no call to retreat into 
the past but encouragement to believe that 
a living God undergirds those values that 
give meaning and richness to life and that 
man may still learn to cooperate with God’s 
ways. 

Frankly and realistically the author rec- 
ognizes the possibility and need for growth 
in man’s concept and experience of God. 
He faces the difficulty of leaning too heav- 
ily on concepts formulated in prescientific 
periods of thought. Swiftly he traces the 
development of man’s concept of God from 
its early beginning, making way for its fur- 
ther growth and particularly for the uni- 
fying experience of God in an age of sci- 
ence. He contrasts ideas of an autocratic 
God and depraved man with the concept of 
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God as creative Spirit, with whom man may 
cooperate in establishing a better human 
world. 

Religion For Today does not relegate 
the creative and revealing aspects of God 
alone to the past. Provision must be made, 
the author believes, for the integration of 
man’s expanding knowledge of the universe 
with continuing experience of a living God. 
The conception of God undergirding cer- 
tain values and “working through the pro- 
cess of the cosmos to produce ever finer 
personality and society, gives unshaken 
confidence that, when we are fighting for 
the right, we are on the side of God and 
cannot ultimately fail.” 

This is an illuminating book for unin- 
formed critics of religious education who 
have sometimes falsely assumed that its 
leaders had no theology. As a student of 
religion and a pioneer in religious education 
Professor Myers stresses the importance 
of the idea of God as the most formative 
concept of all experience, a conception upon 
which depends the whole philosophy of 
Christian character. To the author, “the 
concept of God, carrying with it as it does 
the conception of the universe and of the 
meaning of life, is the most vital issue in 
the world today.” Sensitivity to the living 
God and to his will becomes the major con- 
cern of the religious teacher—minister, di- 
rector, and parent. “Each person must 
experience God for himself.” This involves 
infinitely more than reciting and memoriz- 
ing creeds and catechisms. “It is the divine 
right of everyone to be intimate with God.” 

A corner stone of lofty religious faith is 
the inherent nature of moral values in the 
universe. “The whole process of civiliza- 
tion” is to be judged by the degree to which 
human personality is held in reverence. 
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He says, “By living with him (God) and 
seeking to solve human problems in the 
light of his purposes, and not by world 
flight or surrender, or going through forms 
and ceremonies, God’s revelation of himself 
is most clearly seen and his inspiration 
felt.” Laymen, educators, and ministers 
are challenged to make religion function in 
the world today. 

Growing out of his concept of God and 
the universe Doctor Myers discusses relig- 
ious education. He rightly concludes that 
it must be based “on the conviction that 
morals and religion are part of the eternal 
nature of things and that, by understanding 
the ‘laws’ of their growth (and develop- 
ment) we may intelligently work in har- 
mony with them. . . . An intelligent view 
of self and the world, an intelligent trust 
in God, a sense of dependence on him, and 
complete volunteer commitment to his pur- 
poses are the most necessary conditions 
for the development of a mature, sane and 
balanced life.” If man will seek to know 
God “and the laws of his working in the 
universe and will work together with others 
and with God in good will and love, and 
will put his mind and heart and hand into 
facing actual personal and social conditions 
to improve them, he may create godly char- 
acter and make the earth the Kingdom of 
God.” 


Regina Westcott Wieman’s The Family 
Lives Its Religion (Harper & Brothers. 
New York. IX + 236 pages, 1941. $2.00), 
refreshingly discusses the process by which 
a creative fellowship with God may develop 
in the family. 

Religious living becomes infinitely more 
than Bible reading and the repetition of 
prayers. There is no expectation that “the 
will of God” can be delivered “as a specific 
schedule.” Religious living in the family 
involves growth towards “unqualified com- 
mitment of the whole self to the way of 
God.” The author recognizes that no per- 
son “is wise enough to construct an ade- 
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quate set of moulds for shaping the growth 
of another. All that a parent or teacher 
can do is to provide conditions favorable 
for growth. Growth itself is the work of 
God.” 

Instead of turning to some one authority 
for the will of God, the author believes that 
guidance “comes from God by way of crea- 
tive interaction, because out of this crea- 
tivity arises that whole substructure of 
impulse, habit, and intuition by which we 
live our daily lives.” Religious living in 
the family involves deliberate testing and 
participation in a “community of valuings” 
and in this way may be found the way of 
God and “what that way requires.” 

Children are expected to start where they 
are in their appreciation of values. Such 
appreciation develops in concrete situations 
by living through “each value in the pro- 
gression of values.” The more wholeheart- 
edly we live through any one value the 
more quickly we discover its faults and 
limits. In problem situations involving 
children their attention is wisely focused 
largely on the event and the values in- 
volved, rather than on the self. “Purity of 
purpose, of love, and of loyalty are achieved 
over all.” Such devotion “is given to God 
alone.” 

Unflinching self-searching by parents for 
higher values, it is believed, will give such 
genuine quality to occasions of worship and 
religious celebration that children will feel 
their devotion to God. Where homes glorify F 
God, there is little need for indoctrination F 
about God. 

“Children cannot live religiously until 
their appreciations have matured sufficiently 
to make the great transition in ruling con-§ 
cerns from specific goods to the creative 
Source of all good. Children grow into 
religious persons through creative partici- 
pation in the living of a devoted group, 
regardless of what theological terminology 
is used.” 


Understanding Religion by Bernard Id- 
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dings Bell (Morehouse-Gorham Co., New 
York, XIV + 249 pages, 1941 Teacher’s 
Book, $1.90) is a course for youth 
prepared by a Committee on School 
Religion appointed by the Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church. It is rec- 
ommended for those preparing for Baptism 
or Confirmation and all other youth who 
need help on the teachings of that church. 
Unlike many courses of this nature, the pro- 
cedure is varied, interesting, informing, and 
provides for some degree of genuine thought 
and discussion. Sections dealing with God 
and the future life are remarkably stimu- 
lating and democratic. Other sections 
which discuss such subjects as the Holy 
Trinity and the Virgin Birth tend toward 
the dogmatic and to neglect the literary 
and historical questions involved in using 
the Bible as proof of such dogma. For 
many youth it would also be decidedly 
valuable to have some help on the historical 
origins and development of specific and 
unusual religious beliefs. From such his- 
torical information youth and older laymen 
are better able to develop a faith that is 
their own. 


A Student's Note Book ($.50), also pre- 
pared by Bernard Iddings Bell, provides 
a stimulating plan of study for the pupil’s 
own use in this course. 


Richard L. Ownbey has prepared for 
Methodist leaders Evangelism in Christian 
Education, (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. 160 pages, 1941. $.60). The 
author wisely recognizes that the Christian 
way of life develops through a continuous 
process and that “time-honored methods” 
of revivalism will not effectively reach the 
unchurched. He emphasizes the importance 
of Christian education in the home and in 
the church as the most fruitful method of 
evangelism. 


A vivid realistic approach to the needs 
and problems of youth has been made by 
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Erdman Harris in Introduction to Youth 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 
XII + 221 pages. 1941. $1.75). Varied 
and important problems are illustrated so 
well that parent and youth leader alike 
will be able to understand the author’s use 
of the best in modern psychology. This 
book makes an important contribution to 
a realistic kind of religious growth in the 
everyday lives of present-day youth. 


Much is said about winning and _ hold- 
ing youth for the church but more needs 
to be done about the practical everyday 
lives of youth. When their problems and 
needs are faced by intelligent and sincere 
churchmen more youth will be held by the 
church. 


Nevin C. Harner in Youth Work in the 
Church (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York. 222 pages. 1942. $1.75) refers to the 
German Youth movement which spread 
over Germany after the last world war. 
Those youth were critical of the nation, of 
narrow patriotism, and of race prejudice. 
At the same time they, to whom later Hit- 
ler made such an appeal, felt the Christian 
Church was without sympathy and was 
lacking in social realism and “morbidly 
self-centered.” This church of Germany 
should serve as a warning to modern Ameri- 
can ministers and theologians who clamor 
for a program of doctrine and Bible study 
alone and criticize a practical ministry in- 
volving social action. 

Doctor Harner provides an unusually 
practical guide to church leaders of youth. 
If its broad outlines were followed youth 
should feel that the church was interested 
in them and that they had a job to do in the 
world around them. One could wish that 
the author had devoted more space to activ- 
ities and processes through which youth 
may mature in its approach to life as relig- 
ious people. There is still the threat in 
many of the programs presented by church 
leaders of making religious people grow 
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more self-centered as well as the church 
they serve. 


An attempt to release Christian forces in 
the world around youth has been made by 
Alice M. Brookman in her remarkable 
course for youth, My Own Book of Practical 
Christianity (Morehouse-Gorham Co., New 
York. 160 pages. 1941. $.77). She says, 
“It is just twenty-seven years today since 
our world collapsed from a comfortable 
Victorian world into chaos. In that old 
world, ethical and religious principles were 
taken for granted. Then came the deluge, 
and men have been questioning them ever 
since. . . . This generation, for all its high 
ideals has failed as the past one failed... . 
The principal mistake we have made seems 
to have been that we overlooked the in- 
grained social prejudices that lie too deep 
for rational thought to displace. It is not 
enough to think and talk in Christian terms, 
we must feel in a Christian manner. Prac- 
tical Christianity is not so much immediate 
action as a process of clearing the emo- 
tional decks of an encumbering cargo, that 
action may take place unhindered. Much 
that passes for Christian action is unsound 
and prejudicial to the general welfare be- 
cause the old tangled emotions are still 
influencing the action and corrupting it. 
It is a ‘rearrangement of prejudices’... A 
new generation must be raised up which 
is free from our old emotions. They must 
be free, dispassionate, clear-eyed, and clear 
headed. We must tell them of the prob- 
lems they face.” 

This course with its excellent information 
and fascinating plans should help many 
youth to face the difficult problems of our 
day with deeper reverence and a faith that 
the ways of God may become known and 
worked out in His spirit. 


Mary Jenness attempts a more didactic 
approach to social situations in the work 
book for youth, We Explore the Prophets 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York. 135 
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pages, 1941. $.77). <A_ study of the 
prophets of the Old Testament is used as 
a back drop for modern social questions. 
The contents and plans are interesting and 
exceedingly useful for church leaders of 
youth as well as for the students them- 
selves. One could wish for more concen- 
trated study on some of the prophets and 
that later on a more complete study of 
the socal problems might have been sug- 
gested. 


Some of the best curricula for use in 
the church is being created by the Friend- 
ship Press, New York. Louise B. Grif- 
fiths offers leaders of junior-high school stu- 
dents a realistic and fascinating course in 
Brothertown (Friendship Press, New York. 
127 pages. 1941). Information, stories, 
music, drama, and suggested activities com- 
bine to build faith in practical experiences 
of brotherhood as it is still being worked 
out in many parts of the world today. 


At last a Standard Leadership Training 
Course has been prepared to show minis- 
ters, parents, and teachers of children, how 
the church and home may work together 
for the religious nurture of children. Flor- 
ence M. Taylor has prepared in Their 
Rightful Heritage (The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. 120 pages. 1942. $1.00) a practical 
and inspiring guide with a rich bibliogra- 
phy for all who wish to work in this prom- 
ising field of parent-church co-operation. 


Robbie Trent in Your Child and God, 
(Willett, Clark and Company, Chicago. 
XI + 145 pages. 1941. $1.50) gives par- 
ents and teachers some helpful suggestions 
on the religious growth of children. She 
says, “The author is frankly a conservative 
in her thought of God, of the Bible and of 
Christian experience.” Much attention is 
given to the use of the Bible and the more 
didactic form of religious teaching. One 
regrets that more attention has not been 
given to the varied capacities of different 
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+ ages of childhood and to the problems in- 
' volved in using Bible stories emerging from 
varied stages of religious development in 
the long story of the Hebrews. 


) Though preschool education today has 
' advanced more rapidly than any other single 
field of education, the church has _ been 
slow to use these advances in its educa- 
tional program. Much of the curricula con- 
tinues to be didactic and moralistic with 
little guidance for the teacher’s growth in 
understanding children’s needs and devel- 
opment. Among the writers who are be- 
ginning to incorporate the best knowledge 
of child growth in the kindergarten curric- 
ula is Phyllis Newcomb Marmarco. Her 
most recent guides for parents and for 
teachers are entitled Finding God in His 
Wonderful World (The Cloister Press, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 1942). These books 
should be invaluable as references, in con- 
nection with other courses, in leadership 
training classes, and as curricula for the 
regular Sunday or the vacation school ses- 
sions of the kindergarten. These books 
offer a practical plan for church and home 
to unite in the religious growth of the 
child. 


Closely associated with the kindergarten 
» are six and seven year olds. Phyllis N. 
Marmarco has also prepared two useful 
units for leaders of the church and the 
| vacation school. We Enjoy God’s Beautiful 
World attempts to develop an appreciation 
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of the world of nature as God’s world while 
The Church’s Children provides leaders 
with a vivid understanding of the process 
by which children may grow in the church. 
(The National Council, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
25 cents each.) 


The growth of democracy has been slow 
in politics, in social affairs, and in religion. 
“No dispassionate student can read de- 
mocracy back in the first sixty-odd years of 
New England Church history, nor political 
history either” write the authors Gaius 
Glenn Atkins and Frederick L. Fagley in 
History of American Congregationalism 
(The Pilgrim, Press, Boston. 432 pages. 
1942. $2.00). All Americans should read 
this vivid, honest, and informing church 
history for it gives not only the record of a 
denomination but also a cross-section of the 
development of social and religious thought 
in the United States revealing the potential- 
ities within a frame work of a growing dem- 
ocracy. 


Of the making of hymn books there seems 
to be no end but New Worship and Song 
(The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1942. Cloth 
35 cents and Paper 20 cents) is an unusual 
hymnbook at a very low price. It contains 
34 new and timely hymns along with 150 
traditional ones and 40 pages of worship 
material. Rural churches, youth groups, 
and camps will be greatly aided by this new 
hymn _ book. 
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EDITORIAL 


The N. A. B. I. and the National Emergency 


‘What is our place in the present crisis? 
Some such question is a timely one for 
any group, local or national. And so of 
our Association! We, as individuals, have 
important responsibilities at our respective 
stations. As a national organization we 
face the necessity of broadening and deep- 
ening our scope of activity. 

Perhaps our first duty is in the struggle 
of philosophical systems. Victory, we 
trust, is to be on the side of freedom loving 
peoples. The ground for this freedom is, 
for many of us, to be found in the insights 
of the Bible and in the most vital teach- 
ings and experiences of religious persons. 
At a time when religion is recognized by 
the government as a bulwark of defense, 
our confidence is that we are building on 
sure foundations both for the present emer- 
gency and for the reconstruction of the 
more distant future. Ours is a front line 
of opposition to materialism, cynicism, futil- 
ity, frustration, nationalistic self-centered- 
ness, and so many other blights which 
infest our world. Ours is a battle waged 
by weapons of the mind and spirit—weap- 
ons which do not become easily out-moded 
with the passing years. 

We may well be considered a group of 
experts ready to serve our country. No 
inconsiderable number of our members are 
authors, lecturers, and editors. In our 
ranks also are those working with edu- 
cational boards and divisions of the various 
denominations. Some are experienced in 
the activities of the International Council 
of Religious Education. A still wider circle 
has cooperated in a great variety of con- 
tacts with the International Council. Com- 
mendable as are these contacts, our mem- 


bers are equipped to lead in molding 
thought much more than they have been 
called upon to do. It may be possible so to 
register our desire to serve that religious 
bodies will look to us not as mere casual 
helpers, but as men and women who can 
be consulted and deliberatively called upon 
in the preparation of materials. Our Asso- 
ciation as such is strongly inclined to regard 
the content of religion as important. Hovw- 
ever, there are certainly many of our mem- 
bers who have tried through diligent study 
and experiment to adapt the pursuit of 
religious truth to the capacity of growing 
individuals. These are friendly to the 
newer ideas of curriculum construction. 

Our members are also close to student 
life. By and large we may be nearer the 
pulse of student religious thinking than 
any other group. The only exceptions may 
be the Fellows of Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation and Agents of the Hazen Found:- 
tion for student counseling. These, how- 
ever, are restricted groups. Furthermore, 
we are fortunate in having a large propor- 
tion of these two groups as members of our 
Association. We are therefore in a position 
to make an unusual and effective contribu- 
tion to the student thinking of America. 

Excellent and timely work has recently 
been done by our members in a scientific 
approach to the curriculum. Members in 
the Mid-Western division instituted the plat 
and have already rendered a great set 
vice to the teaching of religion in college. 
Studies thus far made may well lead 
further investigations with findings released 
through the Journal. 

How effectively are we teaching religion’ 
Helpful experiments are being made by 
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our members. The way of efficiency in 


| shared experiences may prompt the Asso- 


ciation to make rather extensive study and 
reports of significantly effective teaching 


'in the three areas of secondary schools, 


colleges and universities, and seminaries. 
A whole nest of problems in the area 
of curriculum procedures has recently been 
opened for inspection by our members. One 
proposal (that by Dr. Paul Williams of 
Amherst) calls for more courses in religion 
in undergraduate study and more cultural 
courses in seminary. The whole problem 
of whether prospective professional relig- 
ious workers should major in religion is a 


| burning question in certain quarters. Equally 


important, if not more so, is the problem 
of whether any compulsory courses in relig- 
ion are desirable in institutions where all 
work is now entirely elective. 

The maintenance of annual meetings has 
been voted by the Council as desirable if at 
all possible in the emergency. The Asso- 
ciation may thereby keep a solid organiza- 
tion. Matters of mutual concern can be 
discussed first hand by leaders in the field. 
A few have already suggested that the 
meetings should stay close to the problems 
of class room teaching. Detailed Biblical 
research finds expression through the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature. The meetings of 
the N.A.B.I. are thus the focal points for 
the important function of teaching religion 
in secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

What will happen to our membership? 
Anticipating a decrease in members this 
year, a special membership committee was 
chosen last December at New York. Hun- 
dreds of invitations are being issued to 
prospective members in 1942. Responses 
have come from as far away as the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Only a beginning has 
been made, and this mostly in the college 
field. A much more extensive drive in the 


| colleges and universities would provide a 


continuation of this approach. A field very 
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little exploited thus far is provided in the 
junior colleges, preparatory schools, theo- 
logical seminaries, and possible members 
in other fields. 

A closer national organization needs to 
be perfected. For some time the parent 
has been proud of its child, the flourishing 
Mid-Western division. If membership in- 
creases in widely dispersed areas of the 
country, other sectional meetings may prof- 
itably be arranged. Plans for the integra- 
tion of our program, cooperation in sup- 
port of the Journal, and the promotion of 
any other emergency measures need to be 
under some central governing board, pos- 
sibly with representatives from each nu- 
cleus. 

Many activities of the N.A.B.I. call for 
our loyalty. Certainly in these days of 
strain and change the association cannot 
afford to relax its vigilant effort to pro- 
vide employment for our members. The 
syllabus entitled A Unit of Bible Study for 
Preparatory Schools was issued in 1940. A 
more adequate revision or system of study 
in religion will no doubt be needed when 
the supply is exhausted. The Journal justi- 
fies our best support as the organ of the 
Association. 

Considerable thought has been given to 
the revision of our name. Our Journal 
now combines Bible and Religion in its 
scope. Should we broaden the scope of our 
society? If we are to be the society for the 
teaching of religion, including Bible, to stu- 
dents from coast to coast, our task in this 
emergency and beyond is a vital one. We 
are presented with an opportunity for the 
exercise of our best gifts, and our duty 
is to meet the new demands.* 


Hersert L. NEWMAN 


*This article is written by request. The author 
does not presume to foresee or dictate the future 
program of the N.A.B.I. His purpose will be 
achieved if members think on the work of the 
Association and send in their suggestions to one 
of the members of the Council before its meet- 
ing on December 27th in New York. 
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DISCUSSION 


Pre-Seminary Studies 
JOHN PAUL WILLIAMS 


The educational interest of the average college 
student today is sharply vocational, at least as 
regards the selection of his major. Very few 
students will major in religion who do not think 
of the ministry or of some type of religious edu- 
cation as a life work. And yet we are confronted 
with the anomalous situation that few students 
who contemplate religion as a profession will 
major in the department of religion. For their 
advisers counsel them: “The ministry is an 
exacting field. It demands a broad knowledge. 
You will have plenty of time to become expert 
in theology when you get to the seminary. While 
you are an undergraduate you must get a bowing 
acquaintance with the full sweep of modern knowl- 
edge: science, literature, psychology, economics, 
history, art, music.” ‘The American Association 
of Theological Schools in its Statement on Pre- 
seminary Studies declares, “In the judgment of 
the Association the appropriate foundations for a 
minister’s later professional studies lie in a 
broad and comprehensive college education, while 
the normal place for a minister’s professional 
studies is the theological schools.” 

I suggest that many values would accrue if 
the theological seminaries were to drop this 
statement and adopt one urging prospective sem- 
inary students to major in religion in college. 

No one would deny that the minister needs a 
very broad educational background; yet if a way 
could be found for students who are going to 
make religion a profession to major in religion, 
the desirable effect on the undergraduate depart- 
ments of religion and on the religious atmos- 
phere of the colleges would be unquestioned. Could 
not students both major in religion and receive 
a broad cultural education if the theological semi- 
naries were to make it possible for students to 
get some of the essential horizon-lifting courses 
during their graduate training and if the semi- 
naries were to encourage the students to take 
these courses? If during the years of professional 
study the student were to spend, say, three-fourths 
of his time on strictly professional subjects and 
one-fourth of his time on cultural subjects, it 
would be possible and desirable for him to major 


in religion during his undergraduate days. Some 


of the seminaries now make these cultural sub- §- 


jects available to their students; most of them ; 
could furnish such non-professional opportunities 
without too much difficulty. Many of them ar 
near the campuses of great universities, where 
a wide range of courses is available. Many semi- 
nary faculties themselves would be entirely com- 
petent to offer courses in history, philosophy, 
literature, sociology, and psychology. 

If this plan were adopted, and if it had tl 
result of increasing the number of teachers in the 
undergraduate departments of religion, the fo- 
lowing desirable effects could be expected. 

1. The graduates of theological seminaries 
would have a better grasp of their discipline, for 
their study of religion would have extended over 
a longer period of time (although more _ hour: 
would not necessarily have been devoted to it) 
and they could thus profit from the ripening effect: 
of time. They would also have studied under 
more instructors and thus would have been ex- 
posed to more points of view. 

2. Seminary graduates would also have a bet: 
ter grasp of some of the cultural subjects, for 
some of these subjects would be studied during 
the more mature years of graduate training. 

3. Undergraduate teachers of religion could con- 
centrate on some aspect of the field of religion an( 
thus could become better teachers and_ better 
research workers. 

4. Undergraduates whose decision to enter the 
field of religion as a profession came from the 
influences of conservative religious background: 
would have an opportunity to study religion it 
the modern manner before deciding to enter tht 
seminary, thus avoiding some of the occasionall! 
painful adjustments of seminary years. 

5. Strengthened departments of religion woul 
make a much larger place for religion on th 
undergraduate campus—in the thinking of bot! 
the faculty and of the student body—and would 
attract more liberally-minded students to religio 
as a profession. 

6. The professional opportunities for teacher! 
of religion would be greatly multiplied. 
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Jesus in 1942 apart from the others and that is its atro- 


Jesus in the Light of History. By A. T. cme Baglich style. it is an exasperat- 
/ Oxmsteap. New York: Chas. Scrib- 8 ¢XPerience to read it. A college fresh- 
ner’s Sons. 1942. xiv + 317 pages. man who produced anything with so many 
$2.75, crudities would never be passed in an Eng- 
lish attainment test, at least not where this 
‘Vesus in Action. By BENJAMIN W. Ros- reviewer teaches. A scholar who can be so 
> «son. New York. The Macmillan meticulously precise as this author is in 
Company. 1942. vii + 217 pages. calculating dates of ancient events certainly 
| $1.50. ought to be equally precise about punctuat- 
com ing sentences properly, observing the cor- 
»sophy. ow Jesus Dealt With Men. By Ray- ect sequence of tenses, and about correct- 
ad ty MOND Cackins. New York: Abing- and clarity of sentence structure. A 
oe don-Cokesbury Press. 1942. 214 publishing house ought to insist that a book 
1e fol pages. $1.75. it puts out shall be scrutinized and, if need 
be, corrected by a master of English, no 
he Ethical Ideals of Jesus in a Changing ™atter who the author is. Dr. Glover’s 
World. By G. Bromiey Oxnam. book is a fine antidote. In it subject mat- 
New York: Abingdon - Cokesbury ter, which is backed up by extensive learn- 
Press. 1941. 135 pages. $1.00. ing, is expressed with grace of diction. 
Dr. Olmstead takes as the basic docu- 
The Lord’s Prayer. By Ernest Fremont ment for the correct historical understand- 
Tittte. New York: Abingdon- ing of Jesus the Fourth Gospel, which was 
Cokesbury Press. 1942. 127 pages. written by the disciple John and written 
$1.00. before 40 A. D. It was written in Aramaic. 
“To understand the inner meaning of his 
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4 cone t¢ Message of the Lord’s Prayer. By (Jesus’) sayings, it is imperative that we 
ion and Icor I. Sikorsky. New York: Chas. retranslate back into his own speech as 
bette Scribner’s Sons. 1942. xii -+ 68 _ nearly as possible the Greek in which alone 
pages. $1.25. they have been preserved.” This recon- 
structed Aramaic must then be translated 
es The Disciple. By T. R. Grover. Cam- into English. “Like the scholars of King 
gion it bridge: The University Press; New James, we shall not be troubled if our literal | 
ater the York: The Macmillan Co. 1942. 62 translation of this reconstructed Aramaic 


sionally pages. $1.00. now and then shocks the sensibilities of the 
English purists.” It does, indeed! “Our 
Dr. Olmstead’s book stands apart from reply to their objections is that so Jesus 


» would 


on. the 
of botifell the others in that it is the only one which actually did speak.” One hopes not! One 
1 woul purports to settle historical questions about hopes that Prof. Torrey’s translation of the 


religion 


Jesus. All of the other books are endeav- reconstructed Aramaic more nearly repre- 
brs to interpret Jesus. sents the way Jesus spoke. It seems like a 
Another thing sets Dr. Olmstead’s book round-about process to get at the inner 
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meaning of Jesus’ sayings, and at the end 
of the process one is far more conscious 
of the angularities of the translation than 
of the inner meaning of the things Jesus 
said. 

“Jesus was an oriental in the truest sense 
of the word. In no slightest degree had 
his thought been infected by Hellenism.” 
The same ought to be true of the disciple 
John. How then did John become so 
infected by Hellenism as to write that first 
chapter of his Gospel, which serves notice 
that the career of Jesus which follows 
thereafter is to be understood on the basis 
of that Hellenistic thought-pattern? Prof. 
Olmstead throws no light on this problem. 
The thesis that the Fourth Gospel was the 
“Gospel of the Hellenists” is far from dis- 
proved. As a matter aside, Prof. Olm- 
stead at one point states the view that the 
brother of Jesus was the author of the 
book of James. If Jesus was in no slight- 
est degree infected by Hellenism, one won- 
ders how his own brother got so infected 
by it as to express his thoughts in the Hel- 
lenistic manner of the Cynic-Stoic diatribe. 

One completes the reading of this book 
with the feeling that the precise dating and 
localizing of events in the career of Jesus 
is the pre-entinently important matter. Jesus 
was “at a minimum about fifty.” There- 
fore he was born about 20 B. C. He was 
baptized within a few days of Dec. 1, 28 
A. D. It was on the Sabbath, Dec. 18, 28 
A. D., that he read the passage from Isaiah 
61 in the Nazareth synagogue. Sukkoth 
came Oct. 13, 29 A. D., and Hanukka, 
Dec. 21st that year. Payment of the Tem- 
ple half-shekel was due Feb. 23, 30 A. D. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan “was 
told a bare two or three days before the 
crucifixion,” which would be Apr. 4 or 5, 
30 A. D. : The crucifixion took place Apr. 
7, and the resurrection Apr. 9th, 30 A. D. 
Jesus’ ministry lasted precisely 475 days. 
In an appendix to the book there is an 
extended “Note on Gospel Chronology.” 

The chapter on Jerusalem is most excel- 
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lent, and its value is enhanced by the Plan} 
of Jerusalem found on the end papers of, 
the book. It presents vividly and clearly} 
the results of archaeological research. | 

One is dumbfounded to learn that thf 


Sermon on the Mount was delivered inf) 


Jerusalem, at least part of it (Matt. 5:23 
24); “Jesus is speaking in Jerusalem, per. 


haps the altar is in sight” (that comma) ° 


splice is the author’s, if you please). 

Jesus knew the wisdom of Ahiqar: itt 
was the basis of his parable of the barren 
palm tree. He knew Tobit: from it he 
got the Golden Rule. Ahigar and Tobit arf 
the origin of certain expressions in the par- 
able of the prodigal son. Sira gave him 
certain phrases in the parable of the rich 
fool. 

It is a pity to pad a book by dragging 
in irrelevant material. A sample is the 
discussion of the condemnation of the 
scribes making a proselyte “twice again 
more a son of the Gehenna than yourselves.” 
“Could Jesus be referring to a notorious 
incident which had rocked the Jewish com- 
munity at Rome ten years before? Per- 
haps he was not, at least it is worth repeat- 
ing in this connection” (another of the 
author’s innumerable comma-splices). Why 
is it worth repeating? Why drag in the 
stories about Fulvia and Paulina? 

The jacket of Prof. Robinson’s book 
states as a subtitle: “Jesus’ Program for 2 
Truly Vital Christian Faith.” The author 
states his purpose thus: “The religion 
of Jesus spread through the Roman Empire 
and finally around the world because 
contained from its very beginning an inher- 
ent life and appeal. It is to study this 
active spirit, this living quality, this grow: 
ing edge, that the present volume is writ 
ten.” The chapters are arranged in fout 

I. The Positive Personality; I! 


of Previous Religion; IV. The Positive 


Teaching. 
Jesus was conscious of an inward force 
and also of its going forth from his persot. 
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i He was his own religion alive and in action. 
)He was ethically aggressive. His power 
‘was poised and directed to a definite life 

campaign. “It actually was for his good 
works, that is, because of the power and 
) positiveness of them, that he was put to 
death.” His cross was “not an isolated 
" event at the close of his life, but the expres- 
B sion of a principle running all through it.” 


it took the cross, in itself an essentially 


com: 
Per- 
epeat: 
the 
Why 
in the 


) negative and destructive thing, and made it 
the positive symbol and embodiment of his 
» own life and of the career he demanded of 
jothers.” Jesus’ suffering, therefore, is 
“part of an aggressive movement and ap- 
pears not as something inflicted upon him 
but as an act in his campaign of love for 
men,” 

“Man is not a being whose eruptive 
nature needs to be capped over and forced 
down but a being by nature expressional, 
active, and fountainful like his eternal 
Father. In his very capacity for spiritual 
activity and force lies his salvation. Accept- 
ance of Christ and his Kingdom is not in 
passive recipiency but in grasping with the 
total energies of the soul.” “The Kingdom 
of God was not an external thing solely, 
for Jesus, nor an internal thing solely. It 
was divine love in action upon mankind.” 

Dr. Robinson’s book offers a vitalistic 
interpretation of Jesus. Jesus comes alive 
to the reader. He is made real. The book 
should be welcomed by all who teach the 
life of Jesus, whether in church, school, 
or college. Certainly it is a fine book to 
round out a college course on Jesus, for 
after the necessary treatment in such a 
course of historical background, gospel 
analysis, and section by section exposition, 
students crave and should be given an over- 
all interpretation of Jesus which will make 
teal to them how they can and why they 
should make personal adjustment to Jesus. 
This book does what it promises; it points 
the way to a vital Christian faith. Youth 
will like this presentation of Jesus, Man of 
Action. 
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Dr. Calkins’ purpose is “to disclose, by a 
careful study of the different varieties of 
human need as set forth in the Gospel 
stories, what the method of Jesus was, as a 
guide to our own dealing with men and wo- 
men in mental and spiritual need.” The qual- 
ities in Jesus’ character disclosed in his deal- 
ings with men are grace, power, sympathy, 
and love. “He assumed the existence in every 
man of a hidden capacity to rise from weak- 
ness into spiritual stature and strength.” 
The sweep of his treatment is shown in the 
chapter titles: Nicodemus, The Woman 
of Samaria, The Paralytic, “Who Touched 
Me?”, The Pool of Bethesda, The Syro- 
phoenician Woman, The Rich Young Man, 
The Blind Man, Zacchaeus. “The world is 
filled today with people just like them, who 
look for illumination, freedom, the gift of in- 
ward power. To be the helper of one’s fel- 
low men is perhaps the greatest mission 
which anyone can perform.” 

Several years ago a member of NABI 
told us in a paper at our annual meeting that 
a psychiatrist (physician) at the university 
with which he was connected gave a course 
on mental hygiene, for which course he 
stated that there was a textbook, the name 
of which he would tell them at the end of the 
course. It proved to be the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Calkins is a clergyman working 
to the same purpose, and his book reveals 
the rich values he has found in the Gospels 
for the work of helping to alleviate the suf- 
fering of persons in spiritual need. 

The title of Bishop Oxnam’s book is a 
gross misnomer. There is precious little 
about Jesus in it. All there is is in the first 
chapter, whose title is the same as that of 
the whole book. Men and not things as the 
goal of social living, the solidarity of the 
family, equal rights for all, co-operation and 
not selfish competition as the law of prog- 
ress, love and not force as the social bond, 
—such are Jesus’ principles. The five chap- 
ters are lectures which were given before 
the students of Florida Southern College. 
Every aspect of recent social problems is 
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mentioned and rhetorically discussed by the 
author, who very patently is an ardent devo- 
tee of the social gospel. The general read- 
ing public will little note nor long remem- 
ber this book. 

From the standpoint of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Dr. Tittle looks at the world as it is today 
and sees the contrast between things as they 
are and the ideals embodied in each of the 
prayer’s petitions. The treatment of each 
section of the prayer commences with a 
study of what the words of the petition 
probably meant as used by Jesus. These 
expositions are sound and helpful. At only 
one point does the reviewer think the author 
has missed the import of one of the peti- 
tions in its Lukan form, but space need not 
be devoted to elaborating that minor mat- 
ter. 

“We pray that the name of God may be 
hallowed in a world where the true nature 
of God is still largely unrecognized. We 
pray that the kingdom of God may come in 
a world that appears to be ruled by pride, 
greed, cunning, and military force. We pray 
that the will of God may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven, realizing that the present 
odds against its being done are terrific. We 
pray for daily bread in a world where mil- 
lions of human beings go hungry, although 
there is bread enough and to spare. We 
pray for the forgiveness of sins, and are 
abashed by the thoughts of our minds and 
the desires of our heart. We pray for 
deliverance from evil at a moment in his- 
tory when demonic forces are sweeping over 
the earth. We need to remind ourselves 
that God lives and reigns. We need to 
cry out, ‘Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever.’” The words 
of the prayer search the soul. 

Mr. Sikorsky, the eminent airplane de- 
signer, is neither a technical theologian nor 
a trained Biblical scholar, but his book re- 
veals a profoundly religious man. His 
treatment of the theme is sincere and rev- 
erent. In his preface he confesses his long 
preoccupation with the Lord’s Prayer as a 
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subject of reflection. He finds that “the 
Lord’s Prayer not only states all that a hu- 
man being should ask from his Creator, but 
indirectly throws light on several funda- 
mental questions as to the meaning of our 
life, as well as our relation to God and the 
universe.” It was composed “to be under- 
stood by a child or the simplest soul, to sat- 
isfy the spiritual needs, and also to guide 
the wisest and most learned until the end 
of time.” “Such words as father, king- 
dom, will, bread, temptation, earth, and so 
forth, have a definite and identical mean- 
ing in all languages and centuries.” The 
prayer “consists of seven definite proposi- 
tions, which in turn represent two separate 
prayers of three sentences each, and a con- 
clusion.” The first prayer deals mainly 
with final eternal destinies of mankind in 
relation to God and universe. The second 
deals with material and spiritual needs of 
the present time. Twenty-eight pages, 
somewhat less than half the entire book, are 
devoted to a discussion of the “Kingdom 
Come” petition, for that is where the author 
finds opportunity to express the religious 
implications of his own world-view, for he 
is a technical scientist. He seeks to set forth 
the cosmic implications of the prayer. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
Mr. Sikorsky hears with the ears of a 
natural scientist. Dr. Tittle hears with the 
ears of a preacher of social righteousness. 
Both hear the same prayer. 

Ordinarily discerning readers take pub- 
lishers’ statements on the jackets of relig- 
ious books at a large discount, but the one 
on the jacket of Dr. Glover’s book is delight- 
ful and entirely accurate: “Dr. Glover, with 
his learning lightly carried and under- 
standingly used, in twelve short chapters 
rediscovers the Early Disciple from the 
writings of St. Paul and the Fathers, and 
makes the portrait persuasive to men and 
women alive under danger today.” The 
chapter titles summarize his approach: “The 
Learner, The New Man, The Slave, The 
Free Man, The Soldier, Kings and Priests, 
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The Ambassador, The Thinker, The Child 
of God, The Given Life, The Comrade, 
The Singer.” This little book is a gem to 
accompany a course on the Apostolic Age, 
for it makes the reader realize what man- 
ner of man the early Christian was. The 
final chapter on “The Singer” is truly 
delightful. This reviewer has long hoped 
that someone would write an adequate mon- 
ograph on early Christian singing. Per- 
haps there are not enough data for such a 
monograph. Into the five and one-half 
pages of Dr. Glover’s essay is packed more 
on the subject than I have found in any 
other note or essay. 
ELMER W. K. Moutp 


Religion, Philosophy and Theology 


Religion and the Present Crisis. Edited by 
Joun Knox, Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. 165 pp. 
$1.50. 

That we are living in a time of grave 
crisis, no one would think of denying. What 
are the implications of that crisis for re- 
ligion? The very fact of crisis throws upon 
religion an obligation to do something about 
it. And equally it is certain that religion 
will itself be profoundly affected by the man- 
ner in which it responds to the demands 
made upon it and by the many cultural 
changes which are sure to result from the 
present world conflict. It is a salutary 
thing therefore that thoughtful men address 
themselves to a consideration of the im- 
plications of such a time for religion. The 
Walgreen Foundation at the University 
of Chicago laid the religious world under a 
deep debt of gratitude when it asked nine 
members of the faculty of the Divinity 
School at the University of Chicago to lec- 
ture on various aspects of the problem, and 
then published these lectures for a wider 
pubic to share. 

A mere listing of the lecturers and their 
themes will suffice to awaken a desire to 
tead the book. Dean Ernest Colwell 
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speaks of Christianity refinding itself, theo- 
logian E. E. Aubrey of building a better de- 
mocracy. John Knox, who also edits the 
collection, re-exantines pacifism, Charles T.. 
Holman discusses the problem of maintain- 
ing fellowship across lines of conflict, and 
Henry N. Wieman deals with the enor- 
mously important problem of achieving per- 
sonal adjustment. Charles W. Gilkey at- 
tempts to anticipate the post-war mind, John 
T. MacNeill discusses preparation for a 
durable peace, W. C. Bower, religious edu- 
cator, considers the matter of educating for 
a new world order, and Wilhelm Pauck 
closes with a lecture on redeeming culture 
through crisis. 

The lectures were given before Pearl Har- 
bor, but there is little that would have 
had to be changed had they been given later, 
for all the problems were there before Amer- 
ica entered the war. They have only been 
somewhat intensified. Nothing strikingly 
new appears in the lectures. Much of it has 
been said and will be said over and over 
again. But just in that fact there is some 
hope for a better outcome of this war than 
the last. If these things are said often 
enough by enough people and read and re- 
read over and over again by enough peo- 
ple reached by different writers in differ- 
ent parts of the country we may come up to 
the peace table where some day the warring 
nations must sit down together in a mood 
and spirit that will make possible something 
more than a mere armistice. 

If, as some critics have alleged, these 
lectures and others of their kind reflect the 
calm detachment of the ivory tower thinker, 
it may be respectfully suggested that unless 
counsels born of calm relatively unemo- 
tional thinking are taken on the crucial 
questions raised here there is little hope of 
lasting peace. It is because decisions have 
been made under the stress of hatred and 
the desire for revenge after most wars that 
the peace has been so often and so quickly 
broken. It is greatly to be hoped that 
other university and seminary groups 
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whether under endowed lectureships or not 
should apply their best thought to these 
and other related problems growing out of 
the present crisis. 

Personally the reviewer doesn’t accept 
all that is offered in the various chapters. 
He still remains a pacifist after reading 
what he regards as the ablest and fairest 
critique of the pacifist position that he 
has seen in John Knox’s chapter. But he 
has found it challenging reading, and that 
perhaps is enough praise and recommen- 
dation for any book. He heartily hopes 
that the book will be widely read. 

Cuas. S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


The Christian Faith. By Nets F. S. Ferre. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
216 pages. $2.00. 

Nels Ferré in the preface to this book 
promises us a ten volume work on system- 
atic theology! This book is an explora- 
tory sketch of the most important Chris- 
tian doctrines and also an attempt to define 
and defend the Christian religion. It is truly 
an amazing book. Its catholicity, its enthus- 
iasm, its daring originality in restating the 
most difficult Christian doctrines, its rich- 
ness in epigrams, its evidence of the auth- 
or’s confidence in overcoming all intellec- 
tual obstacles, its appearance of reckless 
orthodoxy in conclusions and the adherence 
to an essentially liberal method—these are 
some of the characteristics of the book 
which cause me to marvel. Minds that are 
as inhibited and cautious as this reviewer’s 
must have difficulty in deciding whether 
the author’s complete freedom from these 
qualities is a promise of great creativity 
or whether it means that much of the value 
of his insight and enthusiasm will be endan- 
gered by a lack of judgment. 

More than any of the other theologians 
who have gone as far in incorporating into 
their thought the doctrines of orthodoxy, 
Ferré remains hospitable to the contribu- 
tion of Humanism and to the non-Christian 
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religions. He says that “Christianity, in 
any case, needs to keep the moral sensitiv- 
ity of the humanists.” He sees Christian- 
ity as the fulfillment of universal human 
needs and aspirations. He recognizes the 
desirability of preserving all that can be 
preserved of the cultural backgrounds of 
other religions. He even goes so far as 
to say: “If, however, the Christian 
Church has been right in keeping the Old 
Testament with its almost entirely sub- 
Christian content, why cannot Christianity 
do the same with Confucianism and Hindu- 
ism?” (p. 48). I believe that he exagger- 


ates the sub-Christian character of the — 
Old Testament and that he does not see that F 


it is the Old Testament even more than 
the New Testament that saves Christianity 
from Gnostic forms of syncretism, that 
keeps Christianity time-centered and _his- 
tory-centered. 

The definition of Christianity is in line 
with the author’s previous writings about 
agape. His own summary is: “It is a 
God-centered, God-given freedom and 
faithfulness in fellowship based on the kind 
of love first fully revealed and made effec- 


tive as light and life in Jesus Christ.” F 


There are discussions of Christology which 
emphasize the absolute uniqueness of the 


divine activity in Christ but which as— 


explanation of the nature of the incarnation 
do not go beyond Ritschlianism. The chief 
difference is the use of the word, agape, for 
the preexistent aspect of Christ. The em- 
phatic use of the Virgin Birth as a sym- 
bolic doctrine that is intended to preserve 
the belief in the divine origin of Christ is 
distinctive and much less convincing to me 
than Brunner’s doubt concerning the Vir- 
gin Birth as an appropriate symbol of the 
incarnation. There is a discussion of the 
Atonement as the central insight of Chris- 
tianity with decisive rejection of the moral 
theory as adequate, but all but a few rather 
obscure pages can really be fitted into the 
idea that the Atonement represents the per- 
suasive power of the revelation of God in 
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cross of Christ. 


The difficulty is that 
he wrongly regards the moral theory as 
primarily subjective. The affirmation of 
the substitutionary idea of the Atonement 
is inadequately defended. The chapter on 
sin and salvation seems to me to be the best 
of the doctrinal chapters. 

My major criticisms are (1) Ferré with 


‘his emphasis upon agape has no ethic that 
‘is adequate for what Brunner calls the 
“Orders.” 
‘tension between agape and our participation 
‘in the “push of progress” which he recog- 


In fact there is unrecognized 


nizes as a part of God’s activity and which 


is not limited to loving persuasion (p. 59). 


(2) The eclecticism of the first chapter must 


| in the end conflict with the development 
of the most exclusively Christian doctrines 
in the later chapters. 
‘in the Christological discussion gets its 
distinctiveness as a Christological theory 


(3) The use of agape 


‘from the ambiguity as to whether God’s 
‘agape is more than a quality of God’s own 
nature. 


What Man Can Make of Man. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
The Pacific School of Religion 


By WIL- 
LIAM Ernest Hocxinc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1942. 62 pages. 
$1.00. 

In brief form this discussion of man’s 


"present perplexities and future outlook 
‘appeared in Fortune magazine, but readers 


of the present little volume will be rewarded 


by a more adequate impression of this great 


philosopher’s calm objectivity, fertile rea- 
soning and insistent spiritual emphasis. 

With full appreciation for what scientific 
method does for man, he shows the falla- 
cies and weaknesses of a purely materialis- 
tic and relativistic philosophy such as many 
have accepted as a more or less final and 
natural feature of the “modern scientific 
age.” 


“What Man Can Make of Man” (italics 


ours) implies the existence of potentiali- 


ties and possibilities for future progress, 
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and Dr. Hocking suggests something more 
than a humanistic solution of the problem 
of finding the great permanencies and the 
adequate objectives required to build the 
future securely. 


Whatever philosophy man chooses to 
base life upon, he does make something 
of himself, but when he rejects the meta- 
physical basis, ignores the elements of value 
and meaning, fails to find the “healing 
fact” of God, he runs into danger, sets 
serious and hampering limitations upon 
what he might and should make of him- 
self. The conclusion finds a hopeful sign 
in the fact that “the new conscience is find- 
ing its courage, because man is recovering 
the sight of both eyes! It is taking the 
scientific conscience into the house, not as 
master but as partner.” 

A sort of running commentary of arrest- 
ing captions aids the reader in following the 
discussion. For example: “Discovering that 
change is what concerns him, man has just 
now set it on a pedestal, and presently 
begins to wonder about the pedestal” ; “How 
science, having to eliminate purpose, did 
the job too well”; “The soul, long over- 
looked, asserts its existence”; “confronted 
with a demand to choose science or value we 
choose both” (“There is no such thing 
as going back on science. What we repudi- 
ate is an assertion that ‘Science is all’ ”) ; 
“The healing fact, invisible to the single- 
eyed mind” (“It is the truth that the 
world, like the human self, has its unity 
in a living purpose. It is the truth of the 
existence of God”; “what a horror of a 
world in which all the great objectives of 
living are self-concocted delusions! Where 
all the great truths are valueless and all 
the great values untrue!”). 

The importance of this little book is in 
inverse ratio to its size. It deserves and 
demands the serious attention of all thought- 
ful people. 


Joun W. FLIGHT 
Haverford College 
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The Logic of Belief. By D. Etton TrueE- 
BLoop. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1942. 347 pages. $2.75. 

This is apologetics, aggressive, vigorous, 
and systematic. It strives to prove that we 
may believe, and does less to give an exposi- 
tion of what we may believe. It goes all 
out for Theism, and holds for belief in 
God, providence, prayer, immortality, and 
even miracles. The author evinces heavy 
debt to the books of A. J. Balfour, and 
draws largely from William Temple’s Gif- 
ford Lectures, Nature, Man and God. 

The treatment has four main parts deal- 
ing with the structure of belief, types of 
belief, the evidence for theistic belief, and 
difficulties. The main topics are the logic 
of belief and Theism, with an extended 
critique of naturalism and a chapter on 
immortality. Naturalism is practically 
equated with mechanicalism, and is then 
given a sound drubbing. When viewed 
critically, one suspects that Dr. Trueblood’s 
ideas (despite his disclaimer) of naturalism 
apply more to that of the last century, and 
would be less effective against such a con- 
temporary naturalism, for example, as that 
of R. W. Sellars of Michigan. Our author 
says, “Both moral judgment and the de- 
mand for truth are inconsistent with what 
is implied in the fundamental hypothesis 
of naturalism, that of complete mechanical 
determinism. If naturalism is accepted, 
nothing is good and nothing is true” (113). 
He holds out for a solid supernaturalism. 
“Religion is not so much the thrill of dis- 
covery, as the awareness of being assaulted. 
. .. not so much finding God, as reaction to 
the Reality which has found us. It is not 
so much man’s bargain with God, as it is 
man’s response to God’s grace” (203). 

The evidence for Theism is drawn from 
knowledge and interpretation of nature, of 
moral experience, of aesthetic experience, 
of religious experience, and of history. The 
argument from aesthetic experience he 
believes to be somewhat new and too much 
neglected. As to morals and conscience, 
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it is argued they can not be understood 
or validated without Theism. “On the 
naturalistic basis, the moral and spiritual 
life is wholly unintelligible. Moral 
experience is an absurdity and a delusion 
unless there is a divine Mind to whom our 
moral obligation refers and to whom we 
are disloyal when we fail” (177). Even 
in its context and without too much aware- 
ness of our present situation, this state- 
ment about God in history is provocative: 
“God’s will is the primary factor in the 
actual history of the present world” (137). 


The subtitle calls the book an “Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Religion.” The 
main title however is more exact. For stu- 
dents it would seem that an introduction 
should give a completer exposition of more 
topics. To those already persuaded, the 
arguments given will be convincing. To 
youths who are being indoctrinated, it will 
seem impressive and perhaps adequate. To 
mature readers who dissent, it should give 
occasion for some solid re-thinking. Along 
with it should be read, at least, such other 
recent books as John Laird’s Theism and 
Cosmology (Alliance Book Corporation) 
and Charles Hartshorne, Man’s Vision oj 
God (Willett, Clark & Co.). 

The author’s discussion is competent, 
but his demonstrations are sometimes s0 
complete and final as to become suspect. 
Some of his most confident summaries are 
surely debatable. “The notion that sen- 
sory experience has some advantage in 
certainty of objective reference turns out to 
be a mere superstition. . . . The conclusion 
to which we are driven is that in religion 
we have a situation in which the evidence 
of objectivity is even better than it is in 
natural science” (214). ‘The entire aes- 
thetic experience is a cheat and a delusion 
unless beauty is a revelation from Spirit 
to spirit” (194). “The emergence of Chris- 
tianity illuminates all other faiths, because 
it shows them as steps on the way, regard- 
less of their dates of appearance. Christian- 
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ity can satisfy the Confucian or the Jew, 
' whereas Confucianism and Judaism cannot 
satisfy the Christian” (131). 
' ing sentence shows how desperate is the 
' commitment to Theism: “If God is not, the 
_world has no ultimate meaning anyway, 
» and the question of immortality is not worth 
asking.” 


The conclud- 


Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


| This Seed of Faith. By Henry M. Bat- 


TENHOUSE. New York: 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
$1.50. 
The author of this volume, who is pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Albion Col- 


Abingdon- 
192 pages. 


» lege, writes under the conviction that “relig- 


ious thinking has for a half century been 

. off center on many questions. It is 
time for it to return to its proper Christo- 
centricity. It needs, specifically, to return 
to a reconsideration of the four principal 
doctrines that are the four cornerstones of 
the Christian faith.” These are: the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, 
the Holy Spirit. They are discussed in the 
third chapter as “Four Approaches to the 
Christian Faith.” To this chapter the first 
two furnish introduction and the remaining 
three conclusion or application. 

In the first chapter are analyzed seven 
varieties of faith, doubtfully called “stages 
in the growth of faith” since they are ar- 
ranged in ascending stages, beginning with 
materialism and running through vitalism, 
moralism, humanism, theism, liberalism, 
and culminating in historical Christianity. 
Then follows consideration of “Our Inde- 
structible Altars”: to tradition, symbolized 
by Moses; to human individuality, sym- 
bolized by Elijah; to Christ, or to that 
which is divine and transcendental in man. 
The later chapters discuss the “Good Life” 
as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount; 
the “Good News” (of the Kingdom of 
God) which finds focus of attention in the 
parables of Matt. 13, the Kingdom being 
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further treated as showing its presence in 
history by the existence of the spirit of 
progress, the fact of crisis, and the Chris- 
tian Church; leading to the final chapter 
on the “Church and the World” in which 
the institution is conceived as the “heav- 
enly pattern’s framework” in which the 
Christian seeks to “adjust earthly consid- 
erations to the pattern” in the midst of a 
“fallen world.” 

Dr. Battenhouse disclaims any attempt to 
write a theological treatise, but there is 
much theology here, of a conservative kind 
yet with some _ recognition of liberal 
thought. The doctrines discussed in the 
central chapter are viewed in both their 
revelatory and their historical, experimen- 
tial aspects. The case for these doctrines 
is “Bible-based” and stands squarely upon 
the New Testament’s “presupposition of a 
direct and divine revelation.” There is a 
tendency at times to ignore critical con- 
siderations in handling Biblical data. This 
may be seen, to take a single example and 
possibly not the best one, in the treatment 
of the doctrine of the resurrection. Here 
the only alternatives offered are total ac- 
ceptance, on faith, of the (supernaturally- 
caused) empty grave, or the “infidel’s view” 
that someone removed the body from the 
grave; conclusion: “the removal of Jesus’ 
body was either a human or a divine work” 

. . “we either indict the record or honor it. 
What we do will depend on whether we 
reason from nature or from God.” Rightly 
the author adds: “We must admit that, 
with our limitations, neither is easy.” Many 
who may not accept the author’s precise 
argument share nevertheless his conviction 
concerning God’s relation to history and 
especially to the life, character and living 
spirit of Christ. Yet they may prefer to 
take the even more difficult course of 
reasoning both from nature and from God, 
considering these approaches to be com- 
plementary and not wholly irreconcilable. 
In any case the question is not closed once 
and for all whether the only open road lies 
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along the line which the author follows. 
But whether we agree or not, to read this 
book is to be confronted with profound 
issues in Christian thought and life, han- 
dled by an able writer who speaks with con- 
viction and whose testimony cannot lightly 
be dismissed. Earnestness and warmth 
of spirit combine with an easy beauty of 
style to produce a book which calls for 
thoughtful and sympathetic reading. 
Joun W. FLIGHT 
Haverford College 


Motives for Christian Living. By WILLIAM 
P. Kinc. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1942. vili + 
188 pages. $1.50. 


While the author of this volume knows 
his psychology and properly uses it in the 
service of religion, the book is not, as its title 
might suggest, oppressively psychological. 
It is obvious that it has its background in 
real life experiences, and throughout evi- 
dences the author’s supreme interest in 
persons. It may be regarded as a laboratory 
manual for Christian living, yet is not de- 
void of ad hoc excursions into theology and 
philosophy. Lack of space compels these 
to be so brief that one might question the 
advisability of attempting such discussions 
as the existence of God, freedom and im- 
mortality (the author’s threefold basis of 
Christian ethics) in the telegraphic mode, 
in which much of the book too is necessarily 
written. Certainly Mr. King can use the 
“blitz” style with telling effect, and is a 
master of epigram and paradox. The book 
abounds in germinal thoughts and illustra- 
tions (often of a humorous, homespun char- 
acter) which ought to be of value to the 
preacher. Not eschewing the vernacular, the 
author makes many an old truth come alive 
with picturesque vividness. Indeed, not in- 
frequently something of that “lost radiance 
of the Christian religion” shines forth from 
these pages, a freshness and gratifying con- 
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viction. 
time. 

The author takes his stand with orthdox 
(not neo—) and evangelical Christianity, 
but reveals his familiarity with liberal re- 
ligion, which appears to have influenced him 
little. There is much plain-speaking about f 
Christian duties and responsibilities, about 
the shortcomings of Christians by an ar- 
dent believer who takes his religion seri- § 
ously. 
discussions of the place of the emotions in 
religion and of Christian joy, of the final- 
ity of Jesus and of Jesus’ teaching on re- 
wards. 

Negatively: (1) the proof reader should 
have caught occasional grammatical lapses 
(as on p. 45); (2) the author sometime: 
sacrifices accuracy to his fondness for epi- 
grammatic and striking expression; and 
(3), one wishes he would indicate the exact 
sources of his quotations. But these are 
minor considerations in a most coxstructive 
and justifiable “way of the Christian life.” 

F. LAUBENSTEIN 

Connecticut College 


All this is worth much at any 


Man the Master. By Geratp HEarp. New 
York and London: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941. Xix + 334 pages. $2.50. 


This work presents a theory of historical 
process correlated with a theory of the dis- 
location of man’s mental and spiritual life. 
In the old stone age man’s conscious and 
subconscious minds were in harmony. In 
the course of man’s subsequent evolution 
his excessive preoccupation with the con- 
plexities of his environmental stimuli has 
led to the unbalancing of his inner and outer 
life. He is no longer able to organize his 
experiences into a coherent whole that is 
consonant with the demands of his sub- 
conscious self. For upwards of half the 
book the author analyzes the historical 
course of this dislocation. Much of his 
discussion is informative and illuminating 


Especially commendable are his 
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any — regardless of his general thesis. His pro- 
‘gram for correcting the dislocation is inter- 


esting even though not convincing. 


Psychologically, he puts his faith in the 
‘raising up of a class of veritable supermen, 
‘ neo-Brahmins, in whom is no taint of cor- 
‘ ruptibility. Drawing largely from Hindu 
‘and Buddhist concepts, which seem to have 
‘a peculiar fascination for him, the author 
‘portrays the neo-Brahmin as overcoming 
‘all the selfishness that binds man to the 
individual ego—animal lusts, personal inter- 
‘ ests, desire for social recognition. With this 
' emancipation comes “a quality of conscious- 
“ness as transcendent of individual self- 
‘consciousness as that consciousness trans- 
cends the consciousness of an animal.” But 
to achieve it the student must yield himself 
‘in complete obedience to a master, evidently 
‘as a Hindu to his guru. No self-expres- 
Fsion is to be allowed him until he has 
' mastered the insights of the great spiritual 
‘leaders of the past. Such an education, 
however, would destroy the very intimacy 
_ between the conscious and the subconscious 
»which is the author’s major concern. 


Politically, he would 
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New — through the establishing of an “organic 
sroth- democracy” in which there would be four 
2.50. "on-hereditary classes patterned after the 

: four fundamental castes of India. As we 
orical might expect, the neo-Brahmin is at the 
. dis: apex of the political structure. Standing 
aloof from all administrative  responsibili- 
s and ties he provides the spiritual absolutes by 
i in which the administrators rule. The absence 
lution Be of direct political power protects the purity 
banal of his character while the social value and 
Hi has the practical utility of his coordinating ideas 
outer TE insure their acceptance by the wise admin- 
” “i istrator. As a beginning towards such a 
7. state he looks to the minister and the 
. ~ psychiatrist to pool their insights to pro- 
whe duce a professional type approximating the 
of hi }neo-Brahmin. His immediate task is that 
nalied of salvage, but it must go on to the asser- 


ition of social conditions under which per- 
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sonalities can grow into a maturity of nor- 
mal psychological functioning. Out of this 
will come by degrees a truly organic and 
healthy community. 

The last chapters are a plea for a con- 
sistent pacifism based on positive action 
rather than on negative protest. 

J. Howarp Howson 

Vassar College 


Social Ethics 


Walter Rauschenbusch. By Dores Rosin- 
soN SHARPE. New York: Macmillan. 
1942. 463 pages. $2.75. 

An adequate biography of Rauschenbusch, 
with a competent appraisal of his own contri- 
bution to American Christianity has been 
awaited these twenty-odd years, during a 
fair share of which many have anticipated 
with interest Dr. Sharpe’s “official” life, 
based upon personal and ephemeral data 
long in his hands. The work is now pub- 
lished as an affectionate labor of love by a 
devoted disciple. For the most part, Dr. 
Sharpe writes well and has presented a 
vivid picture of his master along with useful 
abstracts of the writings, which latter pro- 
vide a Rauschenbusch compendium. The 
book will be widely read and it deserves 
to be. Study groups will enjoy it and the 
uninformed will find it a pleasantly painless 
and stimulating introduction to social Chris- 
tianity through the person of its ablest pro- 
tagonist. 


But the careful student of recent Ameri- 
can religion will feel that the biographer is 
not interested in the history of ideas or in 
adequate analysis of the climate of opinion 
in which Rauschenbusch’s life was lived. 
Like too many biographies, it is written in a 
vacuum. Some incidental sketches suggest 
certain of the great ideas of the day, but the 
atmosphere of that period has not been as- 
similated. For example, evolution, which 
profoundly influenced Rauschenbusch, is 
mentioned and dismissed with the naive re- 
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mark that Rauschenbusch grasped its sig- 
nificance and applied it to many fields of 
thought! Likewise the stature of Rausch- 
enbusch is magnified out of all proportion 
in the social gospel scene itself, where he 
becomes virtually the entire social Chris- 
tian movement. There is an amazing para- 
graph in which Rauschenbusch, Shailer 
Mathews, and Francis Greenwood Peabody 
are said to have been “more avowedly lib- 
eral” than another group that included 
George D. Herron! Rauschenbusch the 
theologian is classed with Edwards and 
Bushnell—at best a questionable grouping 
—but nowhere is their kinship discussed. 
The Federal Council is said to be the length- 
ened shadow of Rauschenbusch, but the 
supporting evidence for this and_ for 
Rauschenbusch’s alleged influence on the 
famous early Social Creeds is not only far- 
fetched and inaccurate but ignores the fact 
that the social gospel movement was well 
advanced by that date and Rauschenbusch 
was then simply its most popular spokes- 
man. 


The book is further marred by frequent 
errors of fact, interpretation, and perspec- 
tive-—such as Rauschenbusch’s supposed 
reading in 1886 of Richard Heath’s Cap- 
tive City of God which was published in 
1904. Although Rauschenbusch’s major 
works are listed, no adequate bibliography 
is provided, when an annotated list of sig- 
nificant minor writings would have filled a 
long-felt need. To make matters worse, 
an esoteric method of footnoting leaves the 
ephemeral writings as inaccessible as ever, 
although many of them are actually availa- 
ble in several libraries. The index contains 
several errors that careful proofreading 


would have discovered. The claim to “orig- 
inal research” is vitiated by the above-men- 
tioned limitations to Rauschenbusch data 
exclusively, and to a surprising use of the 
work of other scholars without acknowledg- 
ment (compare page 126 of the biography 
with page 142 of this reviewer’s article on 
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“Rauschenbusch and the Brotherhood of the} 


Kingdom” in Church History for June, 
1938). 

Now that Dr. Sharpe has performed his 
act of devotion, and within the apparent lim- 
its of what he set out to do, performed it 
creditably, it is to be hoped that the Rausch- 
enbusch materials will be made available to 
future scholars in one great library collec- 
tion, the logical location of which is nat- 
urally the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. 

C. Howarp Hopkins 

College of the Pacific 


THe SoctaL MESSAGE OF THE APOSTLE 


Paut. By Hotmes Rotston.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 
1942. 250 pages. $2.00. 


There are a few socialists who are of thef 
opinion that the contribution of the Bibley 


and religion to sociology is not only negli- 
gible but even harmful; and there are some 
theologians who deride the “social gospel; 
but there are an increasing number of so- 


cialists and theologians who believe that thef 


Bible and religion have so much direct bear- 


ing upon sociology as to regard the king- 


dom of God and the social order equiva-} 


lent. The book under review may be classed 
as belonging to the last group. Its aim is to 
supplement the social message of the Old 
Testament prophets and the social teach- 
ings of Jesus with the social message 
of Paul. The author deprecates the neglect 
of Paul’s social message all the more be: 


cause it was given to a church in the mids 


of a pagan environment which strikingly 
resembles that of our own age. 

The author is a thorough-going Barthian 
and virtually reproduces its social teachings: 
and his quotations from its literature are 4 
abundant as, if not more abundant than, 
from the Bible and Paul himself. 

The author points out that the churcl 
from its inception had to struggle with cot- 
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temporary social evils and found its ideals 
‘in the Bible. Such a struggle is still a ne- 
cessity in our day with its Fascism, Com- 
munism, Naziism. The church must be 
loyal to Jesus or face the danger of the re- 
moval of its candlestick. Paul’s social mes- 
sage, the author holds, roots in his escha- 
tology. But it does not cut the nerve of 
social endeavor for this eschatology has a 
narrower and broader meaning. The latter 
came to him in the moment of his vision of 
‘the resurrected Christ on the Damascus 
road. It made him view the world of time 
in the light of eternity. Consequently Paul’s 
social message is more than a collection of 
moral maxims, for it connects it with the 
living Christ as the source of power for 
its realization. This was true in Roman 
‘times and is true in ours. 

Following Troeltsch, the author recog- 
nizes and explains the paradox of Paul’s 
radicalism and conservatism in his social 
message. How can Paul say that there is 
neither male nor female, bond nor free, 
Jew nor Gentile, and yet perpetuate the im- 
plied distinctions in our social life? The 
Sauthor goes beyond Troeltsch in finding 


) the solution of the paradox in Paul’s wider 
meaning of eschatology and illustrates the 
} gradually transforming effects of Paul’s 
radicalism on social conditions in the po- 
sition of woman, slavery, and race. 

Paul’s thought of God had its social 
implications. He was a monotheist and its 
) first missionary apostle; and a living mono- 

theism, 4n contrast with current tribal and 
nationalistic religion, tends to bring the 
whole world into fellowship. Similarly 
Paul’s thought of man, his anthropology, 
has its social implications, for it deals with 
the whole life of mian, physical, sexual, 
imoral, spiritual, and economic. 

After this general consideration of princi- 
ples, the author proceeds to discuss their 
application to our burning social problems: 
the order of sex—man and woman; the or- 
der of race—Jew and Gentile; the economic 
order—working and sharing; the social 
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order—class divisions; the political order— 
the State; and the ecclesiastical order—the 
ecumenical church. Here we meet nothing 
startlingly new, extravagant, or revolution- 
ary, but modernly enlightened points of 
view. 

The limitations of the treatment as a whole 
lie in its Barthianism. The science of soci- 
ology is still in its infancy and biblical soci- 
ology has not even reached this stage. The 
reviewer made the effort in this Journal 
(Vol. V., 1937, pp. 107-116) under the title: 
“The New Biblical Approach to Social 
Problems,” to suggest a critical method for 
dealing with the complicated biblical data 
on social problems. It involves how came 
social knowledge; its progressive charac- 
ter; the differentiation in the point of view 
of prophet, priest, sage, and apocalyptic; 
and its relative finality. The author is of 
the opinion that a good part of Paul’s rad- 
icalism and conservatism is due to his hav- 
ing sat at the feet of Gamaliel, the product 
of priestly-scribed Phariseeism, and having 
learned of Jesus, the greatest of the proph- 
ets. Barthianism, with its exaggerated 
transcendental conception of God, its oppo- 
sition to the evolutionary process, and its 
ignoring of the results of biblical criticism, 
is not qualified to deal adequately with 
the problems involved. 

Nevertheless, Rolston’s is a good and use- 
ful book; and it should be read by both so- 
ciologists and theologians. It is construc- 
tive, stimulating, and timely. It is well 
calculated to be helpful in the discussion of 
vital problems of human life in our time of 
conflict. 

IsMAR J. PERITZ 

Wolcott, N. Y. 


Autobiography 
A Small-Town Boy. By Rurus Jones. 
New York. The Macmillan Co., 
1941. 154 pages. $2.00. 
Rufus Jones has written before of his 
boyhood experiences, but mever more 
charmingly than here and never more illum- 
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inatingly for those who would understand 
the inner life of childhood and youth and 
the influences which mould that life. 

He believes that he grew up in “the best 
spot on the globe” for a child (China, 
Maine), and he makes the reader agree 
that country or small-town children have 
“all the breaks,” even though they go as 
he did, to a typical “little red school-house,” 
where the youngest children begin with a 
letter A and the teacher carries a “green- 
hide” in his pocket. The young Rufus 
had some excellent teachers, but such educa- 
tion as no school could furnish came 
through listening to the wit and wisdom 
of the “sitters” in the grocery store and 
from reading aloud to them as he sat 
perched on the counter, he who had been 
chosen by them to read the newspaper and 
Mark Twain’s novels, because he could 
“read out” clearly. He “belonged,” he was 
needed and appreciated by a group of stal- 
wart farmers. 

The old-fashioned town-meeting brought 
training in real democracy and a sense of 
patriotic pride and joy as “our town lined 
up to show the country where it stood on 
the great issues of life.” “Working out” 
the family’s share of the road tax every 
year after he was twelve by removing loose 
stones, by plowing and scraping the dirt, 
gave “the satisfaction of working together 
as a community. . . . It was as exciting as 
football and was better exercise. I never 
bowl over this road in a modern car with- 
out vivid memories that here and there I 
helped America once. . . . A boy was an 
inherent and essential part of this town.” 
A reader is convinced afresh that we who 
are educators must try to restore the sense 
of community living and the experience of 
sharing in real tasks—not just “made 
work,” not just pretend “Golden Rule Cit- 
ies,” if we would build the sterling qualities 
which are so desperately needed today. 

Rufus Jones tells much of his home, 
which possessed little of this world’s goods. 
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but was “very rich in those things which 


count as the foundation of life and charac-| ¥< 


ter... . We began each day with a meal} 
which ended with a deep communion oj 
spirit with Spirit. We all knew what the 
real presence meant. We went to work} © 
or we went to school, out of a living, throb- 
bing hush of silence in which something 
more than form or formal prayer had taken] — 
place. Here it was that I learned the near-} 
ness and reality of God... . But there was” 
something more to our family religion than 
this morning devotion together. The lifeg™ 
in our home was saturated with the reality>” 
and the practice of love. We spoke to each} 
other as though love were ruling and guid-}- 
ing us... . It was an old-fashioned honef- 
where nurture went on all the time. 
a life-building center. It was here that myf& 
anchors were forged.” 

Scope for epic adventures came through 
the Old Testament heroes, who were as real F 
to the boy through constant reading as the 
next-door neighbors. “I wonder” he says. — 
“what life would have been like to me iif 
I had not had this epic setting for myf 
stage. There was dull country life all about, 
no doubt, and very dull work and chores 
to do, but I was never very far from an 
epic stage on which an epic hero was per- 
forming his act.” 

Of course he went with the family to 
Quaker meetings on Sunday and gained 
what most Church schools fail to give, 4 
sense of the divine presence. His elders, 
hard-working toilers, “were in faith and 
practice meeting with God.” The silence 
was not explained nor theorized about. 
“We ‘found’ ourselves in the midst of 2 
unique laboratory experiment which worked. 
A boy responds to reality the moment he 
feels it almost quicker than an adult does. 
. . . That experiment with silence in the 
far-off period of my youth, sitting in the 
hush with the moveless group, concentrated 
on the expectation of divine presence, did 
something to me and for me which has 
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remained an unlost possession. . . . I 
shared in something which I knew meant 
everything to the group to which I be- 
longed.” Perhaps we are mistaken in 
yver-emphasizing “age-groups” as we do in 
nost of our religious education plans. Per- 
Thaps there should be more real work and 
Jreal worship of old and young together. 
This is a heartening book to read just 
Joow, when we face the probable loss of 
many of the luxuries we have come to think 
of as necessities, for it suggests that one 
Jmay have little and yet possess “all things,” 
may come and go in a circumscribed region 


and yet live with heart and mind in the 
eternities. 
Murtet S. Curtis 


Wellesley College 


Archaeology 


Bearing of Archaeology on the Old 
Testament. By GerorGe LIVINGSTONE 
Ropinson. New York: American 
Tract Society, 1941. 207 pages. 
$1.75. 
This volume contains a series of L. P. 
yStone Lectures delivered at Princeton 
§) Theological Seminary by the distinguished 
Professor Emeritus of Biblical Literature 
"in Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
)Chicago. As a discussion, in the main, of 
the best-known monuments relating to the 
Old Testament and a presentation of views 
held, for the most part, a generation ago 
it has interest, but it is not an up-to-date 
and critical discussion of the bearing of 
jarchaeology on the Old Testament. 
The lectures are aranged by countries, 
)presenting in Lecture I “Voices from 
Egypt” and then successively the material 
from Babylonia, Arabia, Asia Minor and 
North Syria, and finally Palestine. This 
arrangement has the merit of simplicity 
and clarity, but it has also serious defects. 
For example, in the discussion of the date 
and circumstances of the exodus almost the 
only data presented are from Egypt, where- 
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as a complete discussion of this intricate 
problem requires consideration of data also 
from Palestine and Transjordan. When 
all of the evidence is brought into view, 
it is not easy to believe that Thothmes III 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression and 
Amenhotep II the Pharaoh of the exodus. 
The Palestinian material certainly requires 
a later date, at any rate for the main period 
of the conquest of Canaan. 

The author gives some interpretations 
of archaeological materials which are highly 
dubious and have been abandoned by many 
scholars. The identification of Amraphel of 
Genesis 14 with Hammurabi is very pre- 
carious on linguistic grounds, and the whole 
discussion of that chapter labors under 
chronological difficulties and omission of 
important considerations. Hammurabi is 
not dated c. 2100 B.C. (p. 85), but 
near 1800 B.C., as can now be conclusively 
proved (see Neugebauer, Jour. Am. Or. 
Soc. 61 [1941] pp. 58-61). The discussion 
of the Ras Shamra texts accepts some high- 
ly doubtful intepretations: these do not 
really contain references to Abraham’s fath- 
er Terah, ephod, teraphim, nor a god “Jah” 
(pp. 149, 151). The so-called flood strata 
at Ur and Kish are in all probability not 
contemporaneous, and their importance for 
proving the historicity of the Biblical flood 
is exaggerated (pp. 79-81). 

The value of some other archaeological 
materials is underestimated. For example, 
the Elephantine Papyri have much more 
value than is here indicated (p. 69). It is 
most surprising to read that at Tell Beit 
Mirsim “little of real importance was ever 
discovered!” From the standpoint of a 
popular museum this may be true, but from 
the viewpoint of scientific archaeology this 
excavation was most valuable, because of 
the great competence of its excavator, W. 
F. Albright. One who approaches archae- 
ology from the standpoint of the “gold- 
smith” (p. 11) should not insist that all the 
gold must lie on the surface! 

Archaeology is pressed to do service 
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which it does not really accomplish well. 
In spite of the quotations on pp. 152-3, 
archaeology has little to say on the problem 
of Mosaic monotheism; that is almost 
wholly an intra-Biblical problem—see Meek, 
Jour Bib. Lit. LXI (1942) pp. 21-43. Inci- 
dentally, the reference to Albright’s book 
in note 147 should be “The Archaeology 
of Palestine and the Bible,” rather than 
“The Bible in the Light of Archaeology”. 
Also, it is entirely unjustified to assert that 
our present knowledge concerning writing 
in the second millennium B.C. upsets the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch. The 
quotations from Meek and Graham (pp. 
158-9) hardly prove what the author seeks 
to prove with them. 
J. Pui Hyatt 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion 


Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. By 
FoxweLt ALBRIGHT. Bal- 
timore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 
xii + 238 pages. $2.25. 

The contribution which archaeology can 
make to our understanding of Biblical re- 
ligion is a subject frequently debated. On 
the one hand, there are some who seem to 
believe that archaeology can contribute lit- 
tle to our knowledge of religion: what re- 
ligious values—they say—can be discerned 
in a few remnants of ancient walls and in 
broken pots? At the other extreme, arch- 
aeology has frequently been used to buttress 
an ultra-conservative religious attitude to- 
wards the Bible. Neither position is like- 
ly to rest upon broad knowledge of arch- 
aeology or genuine objectivity. 

It must be confessed, of course, that arch- 
aeology can tell us nothing concerning some 
of the most urgent questions of Biblical re- 
ligion or theology, questions especially of 
truth and of faith. But careful considera- 
tion of all archaeological discoveries writ- 
ten and unwritten can add mich to our 
understanding of the religion of the Bible. 
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The present book discusses these contribu- 
tions for the religion of ancient Israel,— 
that is, of the Hebrews before the Exile, 
Its author is fully informed on archaeolog- 
ical findings and has shown in all his writ- 
ing that he has an independent attitude on 
many critical Old Testament problems. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘“Archae- 
ology and the Ancient Near-Eastern Mind.” 
It is an essay in psychology, attempting to 
show how archaeology aids in understand- 
ing ancient man’s various faculties: aes- 
thetic and imaginative, affective, and ra- 
tional. The chapter is very interesting, 
especially as evidence of the author’s great 
breadth of interest and wide learning. The 
results are necessarily very sketchy, and 
their bearing upon the religion of Israel 1s 
often tenuous. 

Chapter Two is a summary of the arch- 
aeological sources from various countries 
of the Near East for the study of Israel’s 
religion, and a sane discussion of methods 
in using these sources, both written and un- 
written, for such study. In the latter, the 
author rightly points out that there has 
often been a tendency to read religious or 
cultic meanings into many discoveries where 
further study has shown that such meanings 
do not properly exist. . Palestinian arch- 
aeologists seem to have wanted to find re- 
ligious meanings simply because they were 
dealing with the Holy Land. 

The third chapter is an excellent sum- 
mary of Canaanite religion—its pantheon, 
mythology, and practices. It is the best 
account known to this reviewer because of 
its comprehensiveness and use of original 
sources (from Ras Shamra and elsewhere). 
If one will read it together with Albright’s 
article on “The Role of the Canaanites in 
the History of Civilization” in Studies in the | 
History of Culture (Leland Volume, 1942), 
he will have an up-to-date summary of 
Canaanite history and culture. It is hard 
to agree, however, that Israelite “theologica! 
borrowing from Canaanite sources was 
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scarcely thinkable” (p. 94), for both a 
priort probability and actual Biblical evi- 
dence are opposed to this view. 

The next chapter considers the religion 
of early Israel, from the conquest of Pales- 
tine to the end of David’s reign. Here the 
author emphasizes, among other things, the 
existence at Shiloh of a central shrine, the 
early (probably pre-Mosaic) origin of the 
Levites, David’s administrative genius (e.g. 
in the allocation of Levitic cities), and the 
possibility of the Davidic origin of temple 
music. One of the new points of emphasis 
in the present volume is the high develop- 
ment of Canaanite music and its importance 
for studying the origins of Israelite music. 

The final chapter discusses ‘e religion of 
later Israel. It is concerned primarily with 
the reign of Solomon, especially with its 
economic and political background and with 
Solomon’s temple. Twenty pages are de- 
voted to religion after Solomon in the time 
of the dual monarchy. The allocation of 
space shows that the author believes He- 
brew religion reached its distinctive fea- 
tures very early, and he actually says, “In 
essentials . . . orthodox Yahwism remained 
the same from Moses to Ezra” (p. 175). 

Professor Albright has for many years 
been a vigorous champion of the view that 
Moses was a monotheist, defending the view 
against all opponents. The present volume 
assumes the arguments of his former book, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), 
and so does not dwell at length upon 
Moses’ monotheism, but it is clear that this 
view underlies many of the positions taken. 
The arguments advanced by Albright have 
failed to convince many other Old Testa- 
ment students (including this reviewer), 
but the present study does make Albright’s 
position somewhat clearer and in some 
respects more plausible. He now says: 
“Mosaic monotheism, like that of follow- 
ing centuries (at least down to the seventh 
century B.C.) was empirico-logical; it was 
practical and implicit rather than intellectual 
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and explicit” (p. 177). It is doubtful 
whether such qualifying adjectives are admis- 
sible for a term like monotheism. Is not 
any monotheism intellectual, in that it is 
primarily a matter of belief in only one de- 
ity? And does the term “implicit” really 
help? Could it not be said just as truly 
that monotheism was logically “implicit” 
in Mosaic henotheism, in the sense that the 
logical development of this henotheism was 
prophetic monotheism? A good summary 
of what Albright means by monotheism in 
the period soon after Moses (eleventh cen- 
tury) is given on p. 116. Then, he believes 
that in the Early Iron Age (twelfth-ninth 
centuries B.C.) there was a good deal of 
particularism and territorial henotheism, and 
he disposes of some of the passages usually 
cited in favor of early Hebrew henotheism 
—such as Judges 11:24 and I Samuel 
26:19. In the discussion of Solomon’s 
temple he goes to great pains to prove that 
many elements in this temple were cosmic 
(the pillars Jachin and Boaz, the molten 
Sea, and the altar of burnt offering), and 
writes: “The cosmic monotheism of Solo- 
mon’s Temple makes Mosaic monotheism a 
sine qua non for the comprehension of early 
Israelite religious history, since there is no 
suggestion in any of our sources that a para- 
mount spiritual leader had arisen between 
Moses and David” (p. 155). This is surely 
a strange argument! One might well ad- 
mit that the temple was “monotheistic” 
without admitting that Solomon himself 
was. Since monotheism is primarily a mat- 
ter of belief, the basic question is not 
whether the temple was monotheistic (as 
many ancient temples may well have been, 
in that they were used for the worship of 
only one god, but whether Solomon’s was, 
and the Old Testament admits that Solomon 
worshipped other deities (I Kings 11 :5-8). 
Further, in order to maintain his view Al- 
bright is forced to consider the figures of 
the pantheon of Elephantine as “hypostatic 
forms of Yahweh” (p. 174), a view which 
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appears too learned and ingenious to be cor- 
rect. 

All Old Testament students will wish to 
read this book with care for its many stim- 
ulating insights and its extensive biblio- 
graphical references (unfortunately placed 
at the back of the book where they are 
awkward to use), whether they agree with 
its basic position or not. 

J. Hyatr 

Vanderbilt Unversity 

School of Religion 


Church History 


Religion in Colonial America. By WIL- 
LIAM WARREN SwEET. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1942. 367 pages. $3.00. 

According to Professor Sweet, “Religion 
has been the most neglected phase of Ameri- 
can history.” It might be said as well that 
the history of American Christianity has 
been the most neglected phase of the field 
usually designated “church history.” Amer- 
ican church history has been a field for the 
loving devotion of the historian of a denom- 
ination or sect, but we have had relatively 
few careful and scholarly attempts to weave 
the many-colored threads into a single 
fabric. 

It follows naturally that this field re- 
ceives relatively little attention in college 
curricula in religion. In an early sentence 
in his preface, the author says that “the 
average college student could pass a better 
examination in Greek mythology than on 
American church history, and is better in- 
formed on the medieval popes than he is on 
the religious leaders of America.” Pro- 
fessor Sweet has not recently been teaching 
undergraduates, and may not realize how 
abysmally ignorant of his subject the college 
student then must be! Yet it is probably 
no overstatement, and the reviewer agrees 
with Professor Sweet in describing this sit- 
uation as lamentable. Surely a major ob- 
jective of college curricula in religion is the 
orientation of the student in his own re- 
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ligious tradition, the provision of some 
understanding of the vital place of religion 
in producing the cultural and social climate 
in which he lives. It does not take the na- 
tionalistic emphasis of these war years to 
see the importance of the history of Ameri- 
can Christianity for such an objective. 

The materials for such college courses 
have not been readily available. We are 
already indebted to the author for a number 
of useful books in the field, especially per- 
haps for his Story of Religion in America 
and his Makers of Christianity from John 
Cotton to Lyman Abbott. The present 
volume and the succeeding volumes which it 
promises will go far to fill present gaps in 
the materials needed. The new series evi- 
dently aims to do more thoroughly what the 
author compressed into a single volume in 
his Story of Religion in America. Like the 
earlier volume, it traces the European ori- 
gins and American development of the im- 
portant denominations and lesser sects 
which embodied the faith and _ religious 
practice of pre-revolutionary America. 

Perhaps the title is too broad for the 
subject matter treated. A book on “Re- 
ligion in Colonial America” might well in- 
clude a chapter on Jewish life in the colon- 
ies if the author finds it important to 
describe the Schwenkfelders. That is a 
minor matter, yet indicative of the author’s 
approach. One does feel that what is pre- 
sented here is not so much the whole of re- 
ligion in colonial America as the story of 
the origins and pre-revolutionary growth 
of the Christian churches, an invaluable sum- 
mary and digest of the facts of early Amer- 
ican Christianity. Only in the last two 
chapters, dealing with the “Great Awaken- 
ings” and the subject of religious liberty, 
does the author ntove away from what might 
be called “church history” in the narrow 
sense. It may be unfair to criticize a good 
book for not being a different kind of book. 
But one feels that the author’s background 
admirably equips him to do a better job 
than did Ernest Sutherland Bates in his 
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“American Faith’—in interpreting the sig- 
» nificance of the facts he presents. 


The gift for biographical writing which 


Dr. Sweet has earlier evidenced is apparent 
' inthis volume. Francis Makemie and Mary 
' Dyer come alive in these pages. The care- 
ful documentation deserves especial men- 
tion. 
arly paraphernalia. 
' bibliography is in unusual and sensible form. 
' Bibliographic and encyclopedic materials, 
‘state and historical society publications, 


The footnotes are more than schol- 
They are useful. The 


source materials, older secondary publica- 
tions and more recent studies appear in 
separate sections, and titles cited containing 
important further bibliographic aid are so 
indicated. The style is distinctly readable 


'if occasionally marred by incomplete sen- 


tences and sudden changes in number and 
tense. 
Rosert W. McEwen 
Carleton College 


We Are Not Divided. By Joun A. Hutcu- 
ison. New York, Round Table Press: 
1941. xi + 336 pages. $3.00. 

Here is an important and useful account 
of the work of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. This crit- 
ical evaluation and historical study of the 
noteworthy effort to give the Protestant 
churches of this country greater strength 
through unity of program and action, was 
conducted by the author under the auspices 
of the department of Philosophy, of Colum- 
bia University. The source material con- 
sisted of the vast and extensive literature 
of the Council itself. The resultant product 
is a most readable and inspiring record. 

As Dr. Hutchison clearly shows the Fed- 
eral Council is the culmination of a long 
tradition within Protestantism toward 
Christian unity. It is the author’s conten- 
tion that the Council was actually “a child 
of the marriage between the church federa- 
tion and Social Gospel mtovements.” The 
event which marked the beginning of the 
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Council was a meeting of representatives of 
thirty denominations in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, during the week of November 15- 
21, 1905. The plan which was promulgated 
there, when ratified three years later, be- 
came the constitution of the Federal Coun- 
cil. 

The record of this organization’s work in 
the intervening years is carefully examined 
and reported. There is no attempt to avoid 
recognition of the numerous attacks that 
have been made upon the Council, notably 
that of the Christian Century, which in 1928 
declared that it had practically worked out 
the veins assigned to it and urged more 
powerful forms of interdenominationalism 
upon it. In this connection it is the auth- 
or’s contention that “the Council’s achieve- 
ments to date have been in no small meas- 
ure due to the fact that it has operated on 
the basis of no authority other than good- 
will and the persuasiveness of its program.” 

Much attention is given to a consideration 
of the Council’s function as a constructive 
critic of social, economtic and political issues 
in our national life. What the author re- 
gards as one of the Council’s most searching 
bits of social criticism, The Church and In- 
dustrial Reconstruction, is cited as an ex- 
ample of its pioneering work in these areas. 
High and well-merited tribute is paid to Dr. 
F, Ernest Johnson for his able exposition of 
the implications of one of Christianity’s dis- 
tinctive teachings—namely, the sacredness 
of personality. Stemming from this teach- 
ing the Council’s well-known social em- 
phasis has evolved. Whereas in the begin- 
ning stress was laid upon education and 
humanitarian service as a means of im- 
plementing Christian idealism, in more re- 
cent years the Council has vigorously sup- 
ported governmental regulation as a means 
of achieving Christian ideals. 

All in all, We Are Not Divided presents 
a picture of Protestant Christianity courage- 
ously and, for the most part, intelligently 
at work endeavoring to give expression in 
aggressive action to the basic concepts of 
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the Christian gospel. If at times the his- 
tory of this attempt has not been altogether 
encouraging, much satisfaction is to be 
gained from the knowledge that the deter- 
mination to try again has never been lack- 
ing for long. The reading of this book 
should win many new and ardent friends to 
the support of the Council’s work. 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER 
Ursinus College 


Miscellaneous 


Prayer. By Gerorce ArTHUR BUTTRICK. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 333 pages. 
$2.75. 

In this book the author has combined the 
substance of lectures given before three 
theological seminaries with further material 
to round out the discussion of his theme. 
It is essentially a preacher’s book for 
preachers, though the subject lies so close 
to the heart of religion that its philosophi- 
cal implications demand and receive ade- 
quate attention. The opening chapters deal 
with the prayer-life of Jesus as fundamental 
to Christian experience and Christian 
thought. On the basis of the example and 
teaching of Jesus the writer criticizes inade- 
quate theories of prayer and examines the 
practical problems involved in petitionary 
and intercessory prayer. The solution of 
these problems is to be found in a world- 
view that recognizes in the universe flexi- 
bility and spontaneity as well as regularity 
and stresses the mutuality of the relation 
between God and man, between a Heavenly 
Father and his earthly children. Insist- 
ing that psychology is contributory to our 
idea of prayer rather than determinative 
of its function, Dr. Buttrick devotes a series 
of chapters to the relation of prayer to dif- 
ferent aspects of the Christian personality 
in its development. The wisdom gained in 
years of experience in pastoral counseling 
and in leading public worship runs through- 
out the book and comes to fullest expression 
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in the last part, which treats suggestively 
and concretely of ways of private and pub- 
lic prayer. The pages preceding the index 
contain exact references for all quotations 
in the text, including even the most fam- 
iliar citations from the Bible. Some of this F- 
space might well have been given to a — 
brief descriptive bibliography of the most 
important books on the topic to guide the 
reader in his further study. 
Joun Pitt DEANE 


Beloit College 


The Contemporary Christ. By W. A. 
Smart. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. The Fondren Lectures 
for 1942 at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 164 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Smart has given fresh and effective 
interpretation of the meaning of the almost 
hackneyed phrase which forms the title 
of this book. With a good measure of suc- 
cess he has avoided the “peril of moderniz- 
ing Jesus.” This he has done by frank 
recognition and clear statement of the re- 
sults of scholarly study of early Christian 
records and creeds, and by penetrating 
scrutiny of some of the major problems 
confronting Christians today, at the same 
time giving constructive statement of con- 
victions in a manner that does not “array 
intelligence and piety against each other.” 
The result is a competent and kindling pre- 
sentation of the claims of the historic and 
the contemporary Christ. 

If one can be fair in summarizing the 
thought of another, the successive chapters 
bear cumulative testimony to the follow- 
ing assurances: however elusive the Gali- 
lean may be in the light of the early Chris- 
tians’ lack of interest in such data as we 
feel to be indispensable for a full historic 
view, and however varied the resulting 
interpretations of him from the first century 
to the present, “we will never be uncer- 
tain as to the kind of person he was”; he 
stands forth as one who gave and still gives 
life its sense of direction and its impelling 
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Now available at a new price 
from editions made entirely in U. S. A. 


The MOFFATT New 


Testament Commentary 
Under the editorship of James Moffatt 
ALREADY PUBLISHED AND AVAILABLE 


The Gospel of Matthew II Corinthians 
By THEODORE H. ROBINSON’ By R. H. STRACHAN 


The Gospel of Mark Galatians 
By B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB By GEORGE S. DUNCAN 


The Gospel of Luke Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon 
By WILLIAM MANSON By ERNEST F. SCOTT 


Philippians 
The Gospel of John 
By G. H. C. MACGREGOR By J. H. MICHAEL 


Pastoral Epistles: I and II Timo- 
The Acts of the Apostles theus, Titus 


By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON By ERNEST F. SCOTT 


Romans Hebrews 
By C. H. DODD By THEODORE H. ROBINSON 


General Epistles: I and II Peter, 


By JAMES MOFFATT By JAMES MOFFATT 


The Revelation of St. John 
By MARTIN KIDDLE 


IN PREPARATION 


I and II Thessalonians Johannine Epistles 
By J. H. BEZZANT By C. H. DODD 


Each volume, $2.75 (formerly $3.50). No more delays in obtaining the book 
you want for classroom or pastoral library. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E, 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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power, by virtue of his supreme insights 
into the nature of God and man, his own 
God-centered life, his dynamic and uncon- 
ventional interest in persons, the unattain- 
able yet irresistible goals he set, the vitali- 
zing spirit which dwelt in him and which 
is still available to us, and by the redemp- 
tive power of his person and life as reveal- 
ing incarnate the power, the wisdom and 
the heart of God. 

The intent and spirit of the book may 
be illustrated by a concluding paragraph: 


The contemporary Christ! At times we think 
we have him securely shut up in his first century 
Palestine, and then we discover him walking be- 
side us. The things he says are so simple, so 
contemporary, so impossible. He seems not to fit 
into this world we know so well; but when we 
stop long enough to hear what he is saying, we 
feel that there is no hope for the world unless 
it will listen to him. He speaks with Palestinian 
accent the homely things that were true in his 
little world so long ago, and all at once it dawns 
on us that they are also the things by which our 
world must live if it would escape the abyss. 


Joun W. FLIGHT 
Haverford College 


The Babylonian Genesis: The Story of the 
Creation. By ALEXANDER HEIDEL. 
Xi + 131 pages, 18 figures. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
$1.50. 

In this volume intended primarily “for 
the Old Testament scholar and the Chris- 
tian minister,” Dr. Heidel presents in a 
new English translation the Babylonian 
Creation Poem (Eniima elish) and related 
cuneiform and Greek (Berossos and 
Damascius) texts; then he discusses the 
relation of this material to Gen. 1 :1-2:3. 

Through emendations (some of them 
suggested by A. Poebel) and restorations, 
as well as through new interpretations, the 
author has attempted to clear up some of 
the cruces interpretum in these Babylonian 
texts, most of which were accessible through 
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R. W. Rogers’ Cuneiform Parallels to the 
Old Testament and other books. 

In his discussion of the dependence of 
Gen. 1 and other Old Testament passages 
on Babylonian sources, the author con- 
cludes that even if it could be demonstrated, 
it would not “be incompatible with the doc- 
trine of inspiration” (p. 116); but he 
denies that “the Biblical account [Gen. 1] 
gradually evolved out of the Babylonian,” 
asserting that the very presence of Babylon- 
ian traces there is an open question (pp. 
116 f.). 

This reviewer considers the divine inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures (see pp. 114-117)— 
an article of faith and dogma—entirely irrel- 
evant in historical and literary research. 
If space permitted, he would also take issue 
with a number of points, such as the asser- 
tion that Gen. 1 “predicates a creation out 
of nothing (creatio ex nihilo)” (p. 76); on 
the contrary, chaos, the primeval ocean, and 
darkness (Gen. 1:2) obviously existed be- 
fore God created light on the first day 
(1 :3-5). 

Although the parallels between the He- 
brew and the Babylonian creation stories 
are perhaps closer than Dr. Heidel is will- 
ing to admit, we need not postulate an 
immediate literary relation between these 
texts even if the Babylonian myth was 
known to the author of Gen. 1. Instead of 
the dull, familiar, and necessarily inconclu- 
sive discussion of the syntax and vocabu- 
lary of Gen. 1: 1 f. (pp. 76-82), it would 
have been more to the point to deal briefly 
with the two myths joined artificially in 
Eniima elish but distinct in the Bible (the 
creation and the fight with the dragon), 
thus carrying forward the study of H. 
Gunkel in his greatest work (the commer- 
tary on Genesis, 3rd ed., 1910, which Hei- 
del ignores), on the basis of new material. 
As G. Sarton has shown (“The Unity and 
Diversity of the Mediterranean World,” 
Osiris 2 [1936] 406-463), the fight with 
the dragon is the most characteristic ele- 
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nal, scholarly and amazing.” $2.75 


Liberal Theology: An Appraisal 


Essays in Honor of Eugene W. Lyman 
edited by DAVID E. ROBERTS and HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


A thorough and reliable explanation of what Liberal Christianity 
is, what its history has been, its present position in a chaotic world, 
and its future tasks. The sixteen authors include many of the 
ablest theologians in this country. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 5th Ave., New York 
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ment common to the ancient Mediterran- 
ean world. 

The volume, printed from typescript by 
the offset process, is well documented and 
will prove useful primarily for its good 
translations of Babylonian texts. It is to be 
hoped that the author will give us, accord- 
ing to his promise, a similar volume on the 
Deluge Story, containing a full translation 
of the Gilgamesh Epic. 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 


Theology for the Undergraduate 
(Concluded from page 207) 


12This approach holds that the contemporary 
revival of the finite-God thesis (although we must 
ever recognize the provisional nature of our cate- 
gories finite and infinite when so used) emerges 
from a profound moral and spiritual quest. While 
there are pronounced differences of opinion re- 
specting the religious significance of Whitehead’s 
philosophy, he has contributed many extremely 
important concepts. Chapters eight and ten of his 
Adventures of Ideas are, I believe, of epochal 
significance. 
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Christian Theism 
(Concluded from page 210) 


ultimately true, I can only act on my own 
faith. 
NOTES 

1Brunner, Emil, Our Faith. 
Tr. by J. Ww. Rilling, p. 132. 

2Calvin, John, Institutes of the Christian Relig- 
ion. Tr. by John Allen. Presbyterian Board oj 
Publication, 1844. 2 vols. Pp. 65, 268 

3Jbid., p. 54. 

4Jbid., pp. 78-9. 

5St. Francis, Converse with Lady Poverty, p. 
54 and p. 68. 

sCalvin. John. 

T]bid., p. 241. 

8]bid., pp. 50, 281. 

But cf. Raphael Demos in his Introduction to 
Plato’s Dialogues, Random House, 1937, p. xi. 

10But cf. A. N. ~— Adventures of Ideas, 
Macmillan, 1937, p. 

11Bradley, F. H., ; and Reality. Geo. 
Allen and Unwin, ‘Ltd, London, 1930, p. 159. 

12Whitehead, A. N., pogo and the Modern 
World, Macmillan, 1939, p. 

13Spinoza, Baruch, Ethik, Part I, Proposition 

I. 


Scribner’s, 1936. 


Op. cit., p. 76. 


14Paulsen, Friedrich, Immanuel Kant, p. 340. 

15Whitehead, A. N., Religion in the Making, 
Macmillan, 1930, p. 104 

16Whitehead, A. ” ae ‘Science and the Modern 
World, p. 256. 

17Plato, Dialogues, Benjamin Jowett, Tr., Ran- 
dom House 1937. Rep. VI, 540 A 

18Calvin, John, Op. cit., p. 251. 
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Faith Under Fire. 


By Coteman. New 
York: Scribners, 1942. 160 pages. $1.50. 
Faith Under Fire must be taken literally and 
not figuratively: it is not a metaphor but a 
lurid reality. This makes the book first a war 
book. Its scene is the heart of London, bombed, 
shattered to its foundations, and burnt. In nar- 
rower compass the scene is All Hallows, the 


‘parish church near the Tower of London, with 


historic memories associated with an ancient 
Druid temple, Julius Caesar, Alfred the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
William Penn, Samuel Pepys, and John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth president of the United States, 
who was married there to one of its parishioners. 
In December of 1940 this church was bombed 
and destroyed by fire. 

But the title of the book, Faith Under Fire, 
must also be taken figuratively. For, phoenix- 
like, the church with its spiritual mission has 


The Bible was 
a challenge 
to tyranny 
and reaction 


arisen anew from its ashes. Under the leader- 
ship of Michael Coleman, who is the acting 
vicar of the church and the author of the book, 
English born and trained, enriched with ex- 
periences in Western Canada, the work of the 
church has been reorganized to meet the ex- 
igencies of this time of the ordeal of faith, aided 
by friends of the work both in London and New 
York. The church has become a center of the 
Civilian Defense Service. Its parishioners are 
air-raid wardens, fire fighters, demolition gangs, 
rough dock workers, lawyers, and_ teachers. 
Among them are agnostics, Catholics, atheists, 
Jews, and every type of believer and non-believer, 
all in need of inner peace and courage. 

The book tells how the church, meeting in 
tiny underground cellars and private houses, seeks 
to minister and function. It is a sad _ story 
but full of heroic faith and deeds.—An up-to-date 
version of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 

IsMAR J. PErirz. 


THE BIBLE IS 


HUMAN 


A Study in Secular History 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


--but its 


history has 


never before 


been written 


that way 


“A wonderful piece of work .. 
ing to genius.’’—Bishop Francis J. McConneli. 
“We need more attention to this side of life.’””— 
Herbert G. May, Oberlin School of Theology. 
“Unique, reliable, stimulating, timely, and indis- 


| 
| 
| 
“Sociological Study of the Bible,’’ “God and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| pensable.”—Samuel B. Mercer, University of Toronto. 


Author of 


the Social Process, etc. 


This is the first Bible history to be written defi- 
nitely from the secular viewpoint. 
of orthodox dogma and reveals the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of Israel’s extraordinary experience. 


It lifts the veil 


$2.50 
. a talent amount- 
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By Ovm R. 
Chicago: Bless- 
iii + 59 pages. 


Biblical Hebrew for Beginners. 
SELLERS AND Epwin Volict. 
ing Book Stores, Inc. 1941. 
$1.00. 

Teachers of Hebrew are always faced with the 
difficult problem of deciding which textbook to use 
for elementary students. Harper’s books based 
on the inductive method have long been service- 
able, but are somewhat awkward to use and in- 
clude too much material in comparative linguis- 
tics for beginning students. Most textbooks using 
the deductive method are too detailed and for- 
bidding. In the present volume Sellers and 
Voigt have put into print a primer used in experi- 
mental form since 1927; it is designed for “a fairly 
large adult class consisting of a few linguistically 
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ambitious pupils and a large number wanting 
enough Hebrew to be able to read the Bible dic. 


tionaries and commentaries but with no intention 
It should 


of becoming Old Testament specialists.” 
be very successful in this purpose and deserve — 
trial in theological seminaries and the few college f” 
which include Hebrew in their curriculum. Tol 
this reviewer it appears attractive, in spite of thef 
fact that the system of transliteration is open 
to criticism and the use of both printed type and 
reproduced handwriting appears clumsy. 
ter is designed, however, to aid the student inf 
acquiring a good handwriting for himself. 
J. Pamir Hyatt 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion 


The lat-& 


Edgar S. Brightman’s 
New Book 


THE Spiritual LIFE 


This book is an attempt to put into words 
the essential reality, the practicality, and 
the importance of “spirit.” Dr. Brightman 
defines and enumerates the distinctive marks 
of spirit, analyzes its relation to person- 
ality, relates the whole problem of individ- 
ual or group freedom to the spiritual con- 
cept, with applications to religious, eco- 
nomic, and political life. The book closes 
with a triumphant declaration of spiritual 
hope, despite all wars, totalitarians, fears, 
and famines. $2 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
in the Evangelical Churches 
T. A. Stafford 


This is a study of the historical background, 
the spiritual significance, and the use oi 
Christian symbols and art forms, from the 
point of view of the evangelical church. 
Clear definitions, descriptions, analyses, and 
interpretations are made the more useful 
by numerous drawings, and by many prac- 
tical suggestions concerning the proper 
function of symbols in the church of today. 
A rich treasury of beauty, information, and 
inspiration. 
Illustrations - Bibliography - Glossary 
Index $2 


Write for Fall Catalogue 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


EVANGELICALS, REVOLU- 
TIONISTS AND IDEALISTS 
F. J. McConnell 


Here presented in thoughtful and revealing 
portraiture are Six English Contributors 
to American Thought and Action: JAMES 
EpWARD OGLETHORPE, JOHN WESLEY, 
GeorcE WHITEFIELD, THOMAS PAINE, 
GeorGE BerKELEY, and WILLIAM WILBER- 
FoRCE. The investigation of their several 
personalities shows the idealism with which 
they foresaw a better life. Each of the 
chapters is strikingly pertinent to the prob- 
lems of the present era, showing the con- 
tinuing influence of a remarkable leader. 
The results of scholarly research are made 
charming by Bishop McConnell’s sympa- 
thetic insight and salty humor. 1. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 


W. A. Smart 


This book reveals anew the Christ whom 
the creeds have too frequently shrouded in 
abstractions; it portrays a living Person 
whom historians have too often imprisoned 
in first-century Palestine. It answers the 
question, What does Jesus mean to the life 
of today? 

The Chapters: Tue Exustve GALILEAN. 
Tue Son oF THE FatHeR. THESE My 
BRETHREN. THE IMPOSSIBLE CHRIST. THE 
ETerNAL Sprrit. THe AvutHor oF SALVA- 
TION. 1.50 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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PROGRAM OF THE MIDWESTERN MEETING 


JANUARY 15 AND 16, 1943 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 


, The program will begin at 2 P. M. on Friday with a previous period for 
‘ registration and will end with the Saturday afternoon session. 


On Friday afternoon there will be a scholarly symposium on the topic, 
“The Message of the Prophets for Our Day.” Four Old Testament schol- 
ars will discuss respectively the eighth-century, seventh-century, exilic and 
post-exilic prophets. On Friday evening there will be the annual dinner 
with a social period for renewing acquaintances and visiting, a business ses- 
sion with the report of the committee on policy, and the president’s address 
by Professor Edward E. Domm of North Central College on “The Bible and 


Literary Form.” 


The Saturday morning session will be devoted to consideration of our 
common experiences in “Teaching Religion in War-Time.” 
opening half-hour of a devotional approach there will be a symposium on the 
subject in the form of a panel discussion with representatives from state- 
supported institutions, church-related colleges, and theological seminaries 
participating. A period for open discussion from the floor will follow the 
panel presentation. The session will be closed with a summary statement 
and message by one outstanding leader. 


Following an 


The meeting is planned so that members living outside the Chicago area 
can take a morning train on Friday for noon arrival in Chicago, participate 
in the whole program, and leave on a late afternoon or early evening train on 
Saturday. 


The members of the committee on program are Professor Charles F. 
Kraft, Albion College, Chairman, Professor Leroy Waterman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and President Samuel J. Harrison of Adrian College. 
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PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1942 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw York City 


Sunday, December 27 
3:00 P. M. Opening Session 
Business Meeting 
Presidential Address: Professor Edgar S. Brightman, Boston Uni- 
versity 
Social Hour and Buffet Supper 


Evening Session 
Symposium: The Importance of the Bible in the Present Crisis 
“As Required Reading in the Preparatory School” 

Professor Erdman Harris, Lawrenceville School 
“As a Religious Guide for College Students” 

Professor Warren N. Nevius, Wilson College 
“As Variously Viewed by Religious Educators” 

Professor Edna M. Baxter, Hartford Seminary Foundation 
“As a Revelation of God” 

Professor Elmer G. Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Semi- 

nary 


Discussion 


Monday, December 28 


Morning Session 

Some Problems in Teaching the Old Testament 

“The Relevance of the Old Testament Today” 
Professor Muriel S. Curtis, Wellesley College 

“Problems in Teaching the Old Testament to College Students” 
Professor Rolland E. Wolfe, Tufts College 

“The Presentation of Job in the Classroom” 
Professor Margaret B. Crook, Smith College 


Discussion 
Afternoon Session 
“The Best Liberal Arts Education for Graduate Study in Religion” 
Professor Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
“Broadcasting the Bible” 
Francis C. Stifler, Editorial Secretary, American Bible Society 
“Types of Assignment for New Testament Study” 
Professor J. Howard Howson, Vassar College 


Discussion 

Evening Session 

“The Teaching of Religion in Preparatory School” 
Professor Herbert N. Gale, Northfield Seminary 

“The Teaching of Religion in the Public Schools of North Carolina” 
Professor H. E. Myers, Duke University 

“Testing the Religious Attitudes of College Students” 
Professor Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College 

Discussion 
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